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W hat Policy Decisions Are Necessary? 


Financing Public Education 


in the Decade Ahead 


Roatp F. CAMPBELL 


In The School Review 


2 
5 Y 1970 how much money is it 
going to take to support the nation’s 
public schools and colleges? Where 
will the funds come from? 

To consider these questions, we 
must relate population projections, 
economic trends, and certain policy 
decisions yet to be made by the 
American people. We cannot ap- 
proach these phenomenons with 
equal confidence. Extending popu- 
lation growth seems quite safe. 
Projecting economic potential is 
less certain. Predicting policy deci- 
sions is downright hazardous. Even 
so, there is a need to see the total 
picture. 

Careful analyses of population 
growth have been made. These 
figures have been projected, school 
enrolments have calculated, 
and predictions have been made 


been 


for the next decade. It seems safe 
to predict that by 1970 we shall 
have enrolments in our schools as 
follows: elementary, 36 million; 
secondary, 14 million; and college, 
7.5 million. 


Roald F. Campbell is Professor of 
Education and Director of the Mid- 
west Administration Center at the 
University of Chicago, Illinois. Re- 
ported from The School Review, 
LXVIII 1960), 
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(Summer 125-35. 

There remains the task of cal- 
culating the dollar demands for the 
enrolments suggested. On the basis 
of analysis available, this projection 
—with no change in quality of 
program — would total 27.3 billion 
annually in 1970. 

But if we should attempt to im- 
prove the quality of education, still 
greater expenditures will be neces- 
sary. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has made a case for the 
fact that current expenditures for 
elementary and secondary schools 
are but 60 percent of the cost of 
a quality program. Moreover, if in- 
flation continues, the dollar amounts 
will have to be stepped up even 
more. It would thus appear that 
an estimated yearly budget of $30 
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billion for all public education a 
decade hence is a conservative fig- 
ure. 

Where will the money come 
from? At present, about 4 percent 
of our gross national product is 
being expended for public schools 
and colleges. If, as has been esti- 
mated, the 1970 production of 
goods and services rises to $750 
billion, a 4 percent allocation for 
education would provide the $30 
billion school and college budget. 
There is little question that the 
resources of the nation will be ade- 
quate to meet school needs. Wheth- 
er tax arrangements for allocating 
local, state, and national revenues 
will be up to the task is another 
matter. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has studied the capacity of 
the states to support education in 
terms of income left to their people 
after disbursements for personal 
taxes and for basic necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Resid- 
ual income in 1955 averaged $5,984 
per school-age child in the eight 
highest states; $1,100 per school- 
age child in the eight lowest states. 
The differential between the high- 
est and the lowest states is almost 
five to one. 

While high-income states might 
do more to provide additional state 
revenue for schools and colleges, 
many low-income states, like Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina, are already provid- 
ing from state sources about 70 
percent of the revenue needed for 
public schools. The average for all 
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states is about 40 percent. It will 
probably be impossible for low- 
income states to meet from state 
sources the increasing financial de- 
mands for schools and colleges dur- 
ing the 1960's. 

At the local level, the property 
tax is virtually the only source of 
revenue. While assessment practices 
can be improved, there is no prac- 
tical way by which school revenue 
from this source can be greatly 
increased. 

Where does this leave us with 
respect to financial resources for 
the 1960's? In general, little expan- 
sion is possible at the local level. 
At the state level, only high-income 
states can do much to meet in- 
creased demands. It seems clear 
that much of the margin between 
present expenditures and our target 
of $30 billion is going to require a 
plan of financing in which the fed- 
eral government pays a substantial 
part. 


POLICY DECISIONS NEEDED 

If a sum of $30 billion a year is 
to be spent for public schools and 
colleges and if a substantial part of 
this amount is to come from federal 
sources, obviously some policy de- 
cisions must be made by the 
American people. A very important 
change must take place in the atti- 
tude of many Americans concerning 
federal aid to education. Prejudices, 
such as those concerning federal 
control which might come about 
should federal aid be accepted, 
must be dispelled. And there must 
be a more clear-minded view of the 
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NANCING 
traditional attitude that education 
is solely a local matter. 

Assuming that in time the Ameri- 
can people can dispel the myths 
to which they have clung concern- 
ing federal aid to education, what 
policy decisions are necessary if an 
appropriate share of our resources 
is to be channeled to the support 
of schools and colleges? In bare out- 
line, these policy decisions would 
seem to include the following: 

1. That a substantial part of our 
wealth be used for the support of 
public schools and colleges. Our 
goal should probably be to double 
the 4 percent of our gross national 
product now used. 

2. That all levels of govern- 
ment participate in financing public 
schools and colleges. No lorger can 
it be assumed that only states and 
localities have a stake in public edu- 
cation. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act has made official what 
we have known for a long time: 
that education is vital to our na- 
tional survival. For this reason, if 
for no other, the federal govern- 
ment cannot remain aloof. 

3. That we make appropriate use 
of our major tax resources for 
schools and colleges. At the local 
level, the property tax will probably 
remain the chief source of school 
revenue. The sales tax should be- 
come even more significant as a 
source of state funds for education. 
Galbraith’s point is well taken that, 
in an affulent society, an expanded 
sales tax is an admirable instrument 
of social balance. Through the per- 
sonal and corporate income tax, the 
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federal government has a source of 
revenue that very quickly reflects 
the economic power of the nation. 
Already the federal government col- 
lects about 70 percent of all taxes; 
it seems reasonable that a portion 
of this money should be used for 
the support of schools and colleges. 
The federal government has be- 
come the chief tax collector for the 
simple reason that the major part of 
our wealth can be reached by fed- 
eral tax provisions more effectively 
than by local and state tax pro- 


grams. Clearly, tax revenues need 


to be tapped where they are and 
used where they are needed. 


GENERAL, NOT SPECIFIC 

4. That federal participation in 
financing schools and colleges be 
for general and not specific pur- 
poses. Hysteria wrote many specific 
aid provisions into the National De- 
fense Education Act. These speci- 
fics include funds for equipment to 
be used to improve instruction in 
science, mathematics, and foreign 
language; and fellowships for teach- 
ers who attend summer guidance 
institutes. But in reality, we do not 
improve instruction in science and 
mathematics very much unless we 
improve the whole school program 
Nor will we get very far with a 
cadre of well reimbursed, partially 
trained guidance personnel as long 
as the teaching staff generally is 
underpaid or inadequate or both. 
Rum! has recommended general aid 
to all states on a flat grant plan. 
The Murray-Metcalf bill gives ex- 
pression to that idea. The Commit- 
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tee for Economic Development has 
recommended general aid for 19 of 
our neediest states. Such plans for 
general aid tend to take the federal 
government out of the business of 
exercising undue control. 

5. That operating decisions for 
schools and colleges be kept as near 
home as possible. This position 
would permit us to retain basic 
legal responsibility for education 
and for the enforcement of mini- 
mum standards at the state level. 
Such a policy would also continue 
to delegate to local boards much 
responsibility for control of the ac- 
tual operation of schools and col- 
leges. At the same time, state and 
should be made 
available to these boards of control 


federal monies 
to insure an educational program 
commensurate with the needs of a 
great nation. To be sure there will 
have to be some kind of accounting 
control over these funds, but the 
accounting should be an integral 
part of the regular accounting pro- 
cedure and not a special invention 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

At this point it seems appropriate 
to ask how we can move toward 
the goals suggested. There is no 
magic formula. It does seem clear 
that policy-making is a political 
process. Far-reaching policy — the 
kind of which we have been speak- 
ing — is formalized by state legis- 
latures and by Congress. But we 
cannot concentrate on that formal- 
ization only. Perhaps we need to 
understand more clearly than we do 
the nature of the influences that 
are brought to bear on law-making 
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bodies. It is at the level of policy 
formulation, not policy enactment, 
that work needs to be done. In 
the end, the case for adequate fi- 
nancing of education must be made 
by iniluentiai ‘ay leaders. 

Does ail ihis talk about politics 


and lay Jeaders mean that the edu- 


cation profession can do nothing? 


While I do think policy decisions 
for education are essentially lay 
decisions, | arn convinced that the 


professiou and ist influence 


these decisions. First of all, the pro- 
fession needs to keep everlastingly 

g}) 
at the business of marshaling facts. 
However, the profession might do 
more to make Common cause with 
We have, for in- 
stance, thoroughly competent econ- 


other scholars. 
omists who are vigorous inquirers 
and exponents of ideas. They can- 
not easily be accused of pleading 
special cause. We need to test our 
ideas against their scholarship. 

All of us must know something 
about the relationship between eco- 
nomic well-being and the provision 
for adequate schools and colleges 
generally. Only with such under- 
standing, I suggest, can we exert 
any influence on the power figures 
in our own communities. And as 
we know, these power figures at 
the state and national levels do live 
in the local communities. Ours are 
not the only voices these lay leaders 
will give ear to, but they will hear 
more when we have more to say. 
As professionals, we can give in- 
consequences, 
and take a position on how to 
meet needs in school finance. ® 


formation, suggest 
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Have We Set Our 
Sights Too Low? 


/O speak of the coming break- 
education is to 
grant a certain degree of journal- 


through in teacher 


istic license. Conceivably no major 
innovations will occur at once. Nev- 
ertheless, there are reasons why 
they may occur and still more im- 
portant reasons why they should 
occur as soon as possible. The more 
clearly, moreqver, we perceive the 
nature of the improvements that 


likely the 


chances they will come about. For, 


are urgent, the more 
as is true of any kind of building 
process, definite designs of the de- 
sired objectives are essential if they 
at all. 

The crucial question is: What 
kind of a breakthrough will take 
place? This depends on as wide a 


are to be built successfully 


consensus as possible about what 
ought to take place. And at present 
Until there 

of change could 
It could mean that 
teacher education will become any- 


there is no consensus. 
is, the result 
be disastrous. 


thing that the most vociferous and 
powerful sections of professional 
and lay opinion wish it to be. 
Unfortunately, these sections do not 
always speak in behalf of the best 
interests either of teachers or of the 
children to be taught. 

I wish here to set forth in brief 
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The Coming Breakthrough 


in Teacher Education 


THEODORE BRAMFELD 


1 The Educational Forum 


my own views on what kind of 
breakthrough in teacher education 
is most desirable. I suggest as its 
primary goal that the profession 
of teaching establish standards of 
preparation at least equivalent to 
those of the medical profession. 
Analogies between the two profes- 
sions are apt; both serve the public 
welfare in the widest and deepest 
of that term; both are con- 
cerned with the fullest development 
of the human being so that he may 
carry on his life unhampered by 


sense 


the deficiencies of ignorance or ill- 
ness. If anything, the teacher serves 
a still higher function; He is prop- 
erly concerned not only to prevent 
but even 
more to stimulate and nourish the 


or correct deficiencies 
positive qualities of each person in 
his care. 

What are the chief requirements 
for a medical education? Granting 
that of medicine vary 
widely in quality, just as do schools 
of education, few if any would be 


schools 


Tinedens Dent is ‘Weta of 
Educational Philosophy at Boston 
University, Massachusetts. Report- 
ed from The Educational Forum, 
XXIV (May 1960), 449-56. 
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likely to deny that four require- 
ments are indispensable. 

The first is general education, 
which typically precedes 
fesional training itself. The second 
requirement is specialized knowl- 
edge of all subjects germane to the 
The third is thor- 
ough opportunity to practice the 
skills of healing and curing. And 
the fourth, perhaps the most ten- 


profes- 


field of medicine. 


uous requirement, is a theory of 
medicine—its place in human his- 
for example, and its role 


the community, so that the physi- 


tory, 


cian may attain perspective on his 
duties and obligations both as a 
man of science and as a servant of 


man. 


TEACHERS AND DOCTORS 


A moment’s reflection will dis- 
close direct parallels with teacher 
education. First, general education. 
Whether 
plans to be a lung specialist or a 
high-school teacher, the 
dominant characteristics of his gen- 


a young man or woman 
history 


eral education should be similar. 
The usual high-school curriculum, 
governed as it so frequently is 
by college-entrance requirements, 
is certainly not the model for a 
good general education. Nor, for 
that matter, is the usual liberal-arts 
curriculum on the college level 
with its hodgepodge of courses. The 
needed general education should 
take place in a four-year junior 
college beginning with the present 
high-school junior year and extend- 
ing through the present. college 
sophomore year. Thus, it would 
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embrace the ages 17 to 20, the 
years that bring the average young 
adult to the threshold of maturity. 

The organizing principle of learn- 
ing should be the great problem 
areas of contemporary humanity— 
scientific, esthetic, social, religious, 
political, educational. These prob- 
lems constitute, as it were, the hub 
of a curriculum wheel. The spokes 
of the wheel serve to reinforce this 
hub. That is, students should have 
daily opportunity to focus on par- 
ticular aspects of the great central 
problems and to do so according 
to their interests and abilities. Here, 
in fields related 
to the respective problem should 
be readily available: 
in the c 


intensive courses 
chemistry or 


botany case of the science 


area, literature or painting in the 


case of the art area, social psychol- 
ogy or economic history in the case 
of the social area. Work experience 
for students not planning to go 
into and __ discussion 
groups, physical and recreation ac- 
tivities—all these, 


profession 


too, should func- 
tion as spokes of the curriculum 
wheel. 

The rim of the wheel should be 
the encompassing purpose of gen- 
eral education—namely, to provide 
every young citizen with compre- 
hensive and dramatic understand- 
ing of the world in which he lives, 
of the goals that are needed for 
himself and his fellows, and of the 
means (political, educational, etc. ) 
to achieve these goals. 

Second, specialized knowledge. 
All medical students are required 
to acquire certain knowledge, such 
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as anatomy, physiology, and neurol- 
ogy., Those who plan to specialize, 
as in the case of the surgeon, need 
to continue their training well 
beyond that of the general practi- 
tioner. The adequately prepared 
teacher requires exactly comparable 
training. Certain kinds of knowl- 
edge are indispensable. Most im- 
portant, by far, is that cluster of 
subjects denoted by the increas- 
ingly popular term, behavioral sci- 
ences. The other main type of 
knowledge that the teacher needs 
that which he re- 
quires if he plans to be a subject- 
matter specialist. Thus, if he is to 
work in the type of junior college 
outlined above, he may need in- 
tensive acqué aintance w ith any one 
of a dozen or more fields—in fact, 
of those provided by the 
spokes of the curriculum wheel. 


is, of course, 


any 


PRACTICE 


Third, practice. Where liberal- 
arts critics are the farthest from 
being right is in their naive assump- 
tion that teaching is something 
almost anyone can do if he knows 
his subject well enough. This as- 
sumption is just as absurd as to 
suppose that a physician is qualified 
to remove an appendix because he 
is well grounded in the subject of 
anatomy. One consequence is that, 
while no surgeon would be per- 
mitted to perform an operation 
without a good deal of preliminary 
directed practice, teachers, espe- 
cially on the college level (many 
of them in the liberal arts), are 
permitted to operate on and often 
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to damage the sensitive human or- 
ganisms in their charge with no 
directed practice whatsoever. That 
some of them are nevertheless ex- 
cellent teachers proves nothing; 
they are excellent in spite of their 
deficiency. The fact is that many 
others are also extremely poor, as 
almost any graduate of a typical 
liberal-arts college could testify. Yet 
it is these teachers who are some- 
times the most vocal in their con- 
tempt for modern methodologies of 
learning and teaching. 

To achieve standards of practice 
comparable to medicine, radical 
improvements are imperative. In- 
ternships, now beginning to be de- 
veloped, should be required of all 
teachers in-:training and should oc- 
cupy at least one academic year. 
In the case of specialists, two years 
should be expected of many. In- 
terns should be paid fair salaries 
and work under the constant su- 
pervision of master teachers in 
first-rate school systems. The  on- 
ventional pattern of practice should 
also be altered. Instead of delaying 
it, as until nearly the 
end of the teacher's training, it 
should begin early—not later than 
the second professional year—and 
increase gradually. 

Fourth, and finally, unifying the- 
ory. Our brief discussion of practice 
already 


is common, 


indicates how. interwoven 
are all four requirements of the 
over-all design. Each, indeed, is 
inseparable from the other three. 
This fourth part completes the ges- 
talt. By unifying theory, I mean a 
philosophy of education that can 
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provide integration and direction 
for the teacher as he proceeds to 
his years of professional work. 

He will study with 
thoroughly versed in the history of 


instructors 


main 
divisions of that discipline, and in 
the multiple connections of philoso- 
phy with such other disciplines as 
the behavioral sciences, the humani- 


general philosophy, in the 


ties, and education itself. 

But the place of unifying theory 
is by no means to be considered 
as just another set of course require- 
ments. It will be successful only 
insofar as it permeates, vitalizes, 
and fuses the whole of the trainee’s 
general education, the whole of 
his specialized knowledge, and the 
whole of his practice and exper- 
ience. Like the other three parts, it 
sets a standard that can never be 
achieved to perfection, nor should 

be. Like philosophies of life, the 
philosophy of education perenni- 
ally demands fresh reformulation in 
terms of new events, new discover- 
ies, new human goals. Nevertheless, 
in the degree that it succeeds, the 
teacher will embark on his career 
possessed of a clear sense of dedi- 
cation to education as a great— 
perhaps the greatest—of all man’s 
adventures. Without this sense, he 
cannot perform the full service en- 
trusted to him. 


How 


should such a program take? Typi- 


many years of training 


~ 
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cally, nine or 10 — four in the 


general-education program, four in 


the knowledge-practice-theory pro- 
gram, and one or two in the intern 
program. Remember, however, that 
two years are cut from the present 
four-vear high school, that much 
and that 
therefore, re- 
ceives his qualifying degree at the 
age of 25. 


dead wood is cast aside, 
the average trainee, 


How realistic? More so, perhaps, 
than many might think. 
ent vast 


The pres- 


and costly resignation 


teachers each 
150,000) is at least par- 
tially due to the feeble investment 
that they make. 


stronger 


of American 
(roughly 


year 


As in medicine, the 
the investment, the more 
stability the profession is bound to 
Similarly, the greater the 
respect and pride provided by a 
good 


achieve. 
teacher-education program, 
the greater the likelihood of perma- 
with it. 

salary 


identification 
A decent 


course, equally 


nent 
scale is, of 
The 
American people are just beginning 
As they 
do realize it increasingly, the quali- 
ty of both and _ trainees 
will proportionately rise. 


indispensable. 


to realize this necessity. 


training 
For much too long, we have set 
The time has 


If and 


we shall witness the 


our sights too low. 
arrived to raise them high. 
as we do SO, 
breakthrough already too long in 
coming. e 


UNE nice thing about money—the color never clashes 
with any outfit you are wearing.—From The Physical Edu- 


cator. 
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Different in Control and Financing 


Hawaiian Public Schools 


WaLTon M. GorpDon 


In The Nation’s Schools 


+ 
\UNE little Hawaiian boy asked 
“Now that 
statehood, when will we get snow?” 
And little 


were discussing 


his teacher: we have 


two native Hawaiians 
mainland 
haole (white) tourists. One of them 


remarked in pidgin English: “You 


some 


no can say ‘mainland haoles’ now. 
Us all mainland haoles!” 

More seriously, the impact of the 
admission of Hawaii as a state has 
been significant. Hawaii for many 
been regarded by the 


years has 


world as one of the bright spots of 


racial and_ religious harmony, a 
show case for proving that true 
democracy is possible among di- 
verse people. Those of us in educa- 
tion believe that we have played 
a significant role in developing and 
fostering this. We believe, too, that 
our public schools have been an 
important factor in developing the 
political maturity of the citizenry 
of these indicated by 
our people’s response to their duties 
and responsibilities as citizens. The 


islands, as 


93 percent of the electorate which 
participated in the first state elec- 
tion was a voting record only 
slightly higher than the customary 
turnout. 

The organization for education in 
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Hawaii is quite different from that 
of any other state. Its highly cen- 
tralized administration and opera- 
tion evolved from. its historical 
background. There was no written 
language in Hawaii until the mis- 
sionaries arrived in 1820. They put 
the spoken word into written form 
and organized schools to teach read- 
ing and writing of the language. 
These schools proved to be so pop- 
ular that the greater part of the 
adult population enrolled. 

The king of Hawaii was so im- 
pressed with what was being done 
for his subjects that he established 
a minister of education in his cabi- 
net. All the schools in Hawaii were 
directed from the capital city after 
the government took over the re- 
sponsibility for education. This cen- 
tralization has continued to the 
present. 

Although the 
seven of eight major islands, sepa- 


schools are on 
rated in some cases by miles of 
ocean, the State Department of 


Education is administered by a 


Walton M. Gordon, who, though 
born in Tennessee, has served in 
Hawaiian schools for 35 years as 
teacher and administrator, is now 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Hawaii. Reported from 
The Nation’s Schools, LXV (June 
1960), 51-55, 88. 
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single board of education through 
its administrative office and by the 
superintendent and his staff. To 
facilitate administration, the islands 
are divided into four administrative 
school districts. Each has its district 
superintendent who is answerable 
directly to the state superintendent. 

The state school board, however, 
does not have all the powers inher- 
ent in most school boards on the 
U.S. mainland. It has no budgetary 
or taxing power. The school budget, 
after being developed and ap- 
proved by the board, has to be sub- 
mitted through the governor to the 
legislature. 

The elected legislature, thus, 
largely determines through fiscal 
control the program and the opera- 
tion of the department of educa- 
tion. This procedure is of such long 
standing, and legislators have for 
many years been so jealous of this 
authority, that when the state con- 
and ap- 
proved in 1950 in anticipation of 


stitution was drawn up 
statehood, it was impossible to 
switch this important function to 
the school board. The school board, 
however, sets policy, determines the 
curriculum in close cooperation 
with the professional staff, approves 
appointments, and performs its 
other legal functions on a statewide 


basis. 
STATE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
The state school department re- 
cruits all teachers through a single 
personnel department and pays all 
teachers on the state salary sched- 


ule. Thus, it is easy for the super- 
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intendent to transfer administrators 
and teachers between districts to 
meet the needs of the school depart- 
ment and at the same time satisfy 
the personal needs and wishes of 
principals and teachers. 

Both rural and urban teachers 
are paid on the same salary sched- 
ule, and educational requirements 
and teaching credentials are the 
same for both. All of this has made 
it possible to maintain a high qual- 
ity of instruction in all the schools 
in the state. Hawaii’s single salary 
schedule applies to teachers of all 
levels, which means that kinder- 
garten teachers and _ high-school 
teachers — with equal training and 
experience—receive equal pay. 

Because rural and urban teachers 
are paid on the same salary sched- 
ule, the average salary schedule for 
the state is high—$4,464. But the 
average salary for teachers as com- 
pared to salaries in large mainland 
city systems is comparatively low. 
In 1958-59 the maximum salary in 
Hawaii was $5,100. In comparable 
100,000 or 
more salaries ranged from $4,000 
to $6,080. 

Most of Hawaii’s 5,000 teachers 
are drawn from the University of 
But, to 
dangers of provincialism, Hawaii in 
the early 1930's instituted a pro- 


mainland cities of 


Hawaii. rounteract the 


gram of teacher exchanges with ed- 
ucational systems throughout the 
United States. Teachers from Ha- 
waii thus receive points of view 
experiences that otherwise 
would not be possible. It should 
be added that there are so many 


and 
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requests for exchanges to Hawaii 
that it is impossible to fill all of 
them. 

Since the University of Hawaii 
constitutes the chief training center 
for Hawaii’s teachers, it has been 
possible for the university and the 
department of education to work 
closely together in developing a 
training program geared to pre- 
dicted local needs. And, because 
graduation from the local university 
virtually guarantees a teaching posi- 
tion here, many high-school grad- 


uates seek admission to its college 


of education. Thus, it is possible 
to set high standards for admission. 
This high selectivity of candidates 
has brought students to the uni- 
versity who are able to maintain 
the very highest grade-point aver- 
age. 

Since 1932, five years of training 
have been required for teacher cer- 
tification. One semester of the fifth 
year is spent on a “regular” teach- 
ers’ assignment, under supervision, 
in the public schools, accompanied 
by seminars with the university 
training staff. The other semester 
is spent on the campus in graduate 
studies. This plan allows two “in- 
terns” to fill a single position during 
the school year, for which they 
receive full pay and accrue a year’s 
credit on the salary schedule and 
full professional accreditation on 
completion of the extra graduate 
year of training. This is followed by 
two years’ probation on the job 
before achieving permanent status 
as a teacher. 

The department of public in- 
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struction and the college of educa- 
tion of the University of Hawaii 
develop and direct this teacher- 
training program through a Joint 
Teacher Training Committee. The 
dean of the college of education 
and the superintendent of public 
education serve as cochairmen of 
the committee. This mutually profit- 
able arrangement enables the train- 
ing program to be guided by 
estimated future enrolments in dif- 
ferent grade levels. Such coopera- 
tion avoids situations like having 
too many high-school teachers grad- 
uating at a time when elementary 
teachers are needed. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The Hawaiian school program 
follows the typical mainland pat- 
tern. High schools offer college- 
preparatory, commercial, general, 
and vocational curriculums. Here, 
also, there is an increased interest 
and emphasis on mathematics, sci- 
ence, language, and counseling. Ha- 
waii has developed and is enlarging 
its program for the gifted. Honors 
classes have been instituted. Lan- 
guage this year, 
being extended into the elementary 
schools. Emphasis is being placed 
on the Asian languages—Chinese, 
Japanese, Tagalog, and Hindi—but 
offerings in the usual modern Euro- 


courses are, 


pean languages are included. With 
increased interest in, and impor- 
tance of, the Asian countries, Ha- 
waii is in a strategic position to 
develop real leadership in training 
for foreign service. The attitudes of 
Hawaii's people — their tolerance 
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and friendliness—are characteristics 
that should be exploited by the 
U.S. State Department and by com- 
mercial institutions for leadership 
roles in this turbulent world. 

adult pro- 
gram is free and offers evening in- 
struction to 14,000 adults on six 
Its technical schools last 
year trained skilled technicians in 


Hawaii's education 


islands. 


courses which included college- 
level mathematics and science and 
held evening classes for tradesmen 
who attended part-time and eve- 
ning classes to improve their job 
skills and technical knowledge. 
The schools of Hawaii operate 
“gastronomical filling stations” in 
the school lunch program, and its 
success has been so great that it 
is recognized as an integral part of 
the total health-education program. 
Extensive work is also being car- 
ried on in 


programs for excep- 


tional children. Percentage-wise, 


for example, the coverage offered 


Hawaiis mentally retarded ranks 


among the top five such programs 
offered in the United States. 
In its general physical-education 


program, the schools last year gave 
physical fitness tests to 30,607 stu- 
dents in grades 5 to 12. Hawaii's 
youth ranked higher than the main- 
land averages in over-all perform- 
ance by 16 percent for boys and 
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13 percent for girls. The greater 
part of the physical-education pro- 
gram is outdoors. 

Like most states, Hawaii is not 
without its problems, and like most 
states, its problems are “little ones.” 
Each year the school population 
increases enormously. This means 
more schools, more teachers, more 
books, and more supplies. This also 
means more money from a citizenry 
already heavily taxed by both local 
and federal governments. Obtaining 
additional funds for education in 
Hawaii is perhaps a greater prob- 
most main- 
land communities. Since the school 
board does not have the taxing 


lem than it is in 


power to meet the rising cost of 
education and the ever-increasing 
growth in student population, much 
“selling” has to be done to get ade- 
quate legislative appropriations. Ex- 
cept for a small percentage that is 
raised by the counties for repairs, 
maintenance, and school construc- 
tion, almost all monies must be 
raised at the state level. 

Despite these problems, Hawaii, 
like its mainland sisters, is building 
up an educational system to add to 
the strength of the nation. We be- 
lieve we have a unique contribution 
to make, particularly in the field 
of human relationships and inter- 
national relations. e 


_ RUE education does not make all men alike. No human 
being worthy of the name is a common man; there is no 
magic and no virtue in commonness. Truth and virtue do 
not issue from undifferentiated mobs.—Harold W. Dodds. 
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A Special Project Seminar 


For the Gifted Student 


JAN W. Lonc 


In The Independent School Bulletin 


7 


<=” OR four years now, students 
of proved exceptional ability at 
School, 
have had an opportunity through a 
“Special Projects Seminar” to delve 
into some field of inquiry for the 


Westtown Pennsylvania, 


joy and excitement that come in 
learning for learning’s sake. 

No academic credit is given in 
this program. We want to attract 
the intellectually adventurous, not 
the conscientious student who is 
merely out to enhance a respectable 
school record. The projects under- 
taken, which must entail at least 
60 hours of work, are centered on 
original experimental research, on 
artistic creations and interpreta- 
tions, on library research, and some- 
combination of all 
these approaches. 

The program starts early in the 
school year when the project is 


times on a 


explained to a meeting of quali- 
fied students in the tenth through 
twelfth Qualification — is 
based on a substantial IQ and 
demonstrated superior performance. 
Students enter are 
given seven to 10 days to turn in 


grades. 


who wish to 
to the faculty committee an outline 
of their proposed projects. When a 
project outline has been approved, 
a faculty member is assigned to 
each student as a sponsor. 
Informal and formal meetings of 
students and sponsors occur regu- 
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Jan W. Long teaches science 
at Westtown School, Pennsylvania. 
Reported from The Independent 
School Bulletin, (May 1960), 12-13. 
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larly, or as needed during the year. 
At a formal early-winter meeting, 
each student presents his project to 
the group and gives an interim re- 
port. Then, when each project has 
been checked by the sponsor, comes 
the public formal gathering. Held 
the first Friday after spring vaca- 
tion, this meeting is attended by 
parents, friends of the school, other 
students, and the faculty. Each stu- 
dent presents a summary of his 
work and answers questions from 
the floor. This concludes the pro- 
gram for the year. 


We have been encouraged by 


the results of this program. Stu- 
dents consider it a great honor to 
be invited to participate. Faculty 
members have found working as a 
sponsor with an able, selfmotivated 
student in a new field to be a 
stimulating and rewarding exper- 
The students who have 
joined in the program have a pro- 
found feeling of satisfaction and ac- 
complishment. We think that the 
program stands as a testimony to 


ience. 


the real aim, of academic education 
—the development and exercise of 
inquiring minds. ° 





What Attitude Will You Take? 


Educational TV — Catastrophe or Opportunity ? 





MarTua A. GABLE 


In Journal of the American Association of University Women 


—_ have been—unfortunate- 
ly—extravagant claims made by 
enthusiasts that educational TV 
will solve all the problems of educa- 
tion. At the other extreme are the 
criticisms based on_ prejudice, 
sometimes accompanied by the in- 
validating boast “I never look at 
television.” 

Those who experience a sense of 
frustration in this situation are re- 
minded that TV has been with us 
only 12 years. There has not been 
time for an entire generation to 
learn to live with it. Its explosive 
expansion has outstripped wise and 
mature guidance. Nevertheless, 
today TV is being used to provide 
expert classroom instruction in both 
schools and colleges, and varied 
patterns of organization and pro- 
cedures are under study. Indica- 
tions to date are that TV teaching, 
with proper planning and guidance, 
is generally successful. 

It has been suggested by some 
critics that the money being spent 
on educational TV be applied to 
teachers’ salaries to aid recruitment. 
Careful reveal, 
that the gain per teacher would be 
negligible. And many educators be- 
lieve that even unlimited funds 
could not secure sufficient numbers 
of good teachers. But the careful 


studies however, 


uses of TV to share the gifts of out- 
standing teachers is a challenge 
which deserves careful attention. 

Currently, the most frequently 
used pattern of TV are 
those enrichment and 
supplementary to courses of study 
received in a traditional-type class- 
room. These are received on both 
educational and commercial stations 
and have been accepted almost uni- 
versally. Nearly every subject has 


lessons 
offered as 


been so presented. 

instruction, 
where major content of courses of 
study are presented two to five 
times per week, represent a more 
expanded use of TV. The most 
elaborate experiment in this type of 
TV teaching is now in its fifth year 
of a five-year, closed-circuit project 
in Hagerstown, Md., where 43 
schools are linked by coaxial cable. 
Results of this experiment to date 
are overwhelmingly favorable. 


Programs in_ basic 
— 


TV foreign-language teaching is 
taking place in several elementary 
Martha Gable is Director of Radio 
and Television for the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. Reported from 
Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, LXXX (May 

1960), 213-16. 
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schools and has provided expert in- 
struction where few trained teach- 
ers are available. So far, reports 
indicate favorable results, even 
where classroom teachers are un- 
familiar with the language. 


VARIOUS EXPERIENCES 


In 1957, a three-year experiment 
11 cities and 
two states, under the sponsorship of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation, 
to study the effectiveness of teach- 
ing major-course content by TV to 
large classes. Groups of from 90 to 
600 pupils received lessons in large 
classrooms, auditoriums, and cafe- 
terias, with two to six teachers per 
class, on TV sets in a ratio of one 
set to an average of 30 pupils. Sum- 
organized 


was undertaken in 


mer were 


where a teamwork approach to 


workshops 


teaching was evolved among class- 
room teachers, TV teachers, and 
curriculum experts. Teacher guides 
and pupil worksheets were com- 
piled from basic courses of study. 
Special techniques were developed, 
among them a plan for skillful ques- 
tioning after the telecasts to ascer- 
tain individual difficulties of pupils, 
assignment of projects and home- 
work to provide for individual dif- 
ferences, and a plan for quick, 
efficient testing of achievement. 
In Miami, classes of 600 were 
taught entirely in a large-class situ- 
ation. In North Carolina, a state- 
wide version of the experiment 
included three educational and sev- 
eral commercial stations. In Phila- 
delphia, large classes in major 
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subjects were scheduled three per- 
iods per week and average-sized 
classes two periods per week to 
permit testing, answering of ques- 
tions, and laboratory work. 

Other patterns have emerged 
through necessity or imaginative 
approaches. Where there are criti- 
cal teacher shortages, or where 
enrolments make it uneco- 
nomical to hire teachers of 
advanced science, high-school stu- 
dents have been able to qualify for 
college by studying filmed TV 
courses in chemistry and physics. 
No classroom teachers were as- 
signed; small groups were sched- 
uled to receive the courses in a 
pattern of independent study. And 
in Pittsburgh, where lack of funds 
closed the summer school, pupils 
were able to take advanced or “re- 
peat” courses by TV. 


small 


NEW VENTURE 


One very new venture in educa- 
tional TV is one which is to begin 
next January, when TV lessons will 
be beamed from an airplane which 
will reach a potential of 5,000,000 
school and college pupils in six 
states. The central office is located 
at Purdue University. This experi- 
ment represents the first attempt 
to plan and coordinate common 
curriculums over state as well as 
county and district lines. The re- 
sults will probably provide addi- 
tional knowledge of the medium 
which will unfold new variations of 
service. 

At this time, the results of 
teaching by TV cannot be fully 
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evaluated. There are, however, im- 
portant indications, some of which 
have significance for education in 
general as well as for education by 
TV. Studies that 
children taught in large classes 


have revealed 
learn facts, information, and skills 
as well as, or better than, those 
taught by traditional 
However, research in TV instruc- 


methods. 


tion has reemphasized the need for 
expanded research in many facets 
of education. It has been difficult to 
compare learnings by TV_ with 
without TV in such 
“intangibles” as ability to think 
critically, human relationships, citi- 


learnings 


zenship attitudes, and group parti- 
cipation. 

In TV teaching, individual dif- 
ferences among pupils have not 
presented as much of a problem as 
had been anticipated. Bright pupils 
tend to progress faster and more 
independently and are not impeded 
by the questions of slower pupils. 
Average and slower pupils benefit 
from visual, verbal presentations 
which do not depend for effective- 
ness on pupils’ writing and reading 
skills. 

TEACHER NEEDED, TOO 

The TV set will not supplant the 
classroom teacher, whose skills and 
attitude may determine the degree 
of success of TV teaching. But full- 
time TV teachers have time to pre- 
pare lessons carefully, using unique 
resources not available to classroom 
This relieves the class- 
room teacher of some of the burden 
of preparation and allows her more 


teachers. 


DIGEST 


time to prepare for other classes in 
her schedule. Teacher time released 
by the large-class organization pro- 
vides the time necessary to give 
extra service to small groups of 
gifted or slow pupils. 

The development of classroom- 
use of TV 


warrants 


in schools and colleges 
careful and _ objective 
study. Its prime purpose is the im- 
provement of instruction, not the 
supplanting of teachers. Whether 
the cost is justified must be deter- 
mined by the value of the service 
in each situation in response to 
needs. All that has been accom- 
plished to date is but a superficial 
probing of the huge potential. As 
more is learned about TV, new 
vistas will be opened. 

At this point educators may take 
one of several attitudes toward ed- 
ucational TV. They may, of course, 
ignore the in the 
belief that the phenomenon is 
temporary and sooner or later will 
disappear. They may adopt the at- 
titude of passive observation from 
the sidelines as they wait for the 
findings of others on which they 
may base more positive reactions. 


entire matter 


Or they may accept, as educators, 


parents, and responsible citizens, 
the opportunity to cooperate in the 
development of this new medium, 


intelligently and constructively, so 
that it offers maximum service to 
society. 

H. G. Wells has said: “History 
seems more and more a race be- 
tween catastrophe and education.” 
Herein lies an invitation to oppor- 
tunity. bd 
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Problems of Living in a Megalopolis 


Tomorrow’ Youth and 
Tomorrows Citizens 


WrviuraM C. KvaARACEUS 


In Citizenship and a Free Society: Education for the Future 


— 


c ITIZENSHIP behavior — like 
all behavior—should be viewed as 
the interaction between inner and 
outer forces, that is, an interaction 
between the individual and his cul- 
ture. It is necessary, then, when 
considering the growth and devel- 
opment of the young adult into citi- 
zenship to learn about his attitudes, 
habits, and behavioral sets. 
take 
the socio-economic-cultural 


Then 
we must into consideration 
forces 
that form the youngster’s effective 
environment or his primary frame 
of reference. Out of the interaction 
of all these inner and outer forces 
flows the behavior which may be 
studied in the light of current cri- 
terions of what constitutes the 
“good citizen” within a society. 

As a transitional period to adult- 
hood, the teen-age years, especially 
in our civilization, are accompanied 
which make 


by many pressures 


them a turbulent time. Living 


through this period, the maturing 
child may undergo learning exper- 


iences that will help to steer him 
in the direction of worthy and effec- 


tive citizenship. Or he may encoun- 
ter experiences which turn him in 
the opposite direction to become 
an adult who slights his civic and 
social responsibilities. The school 
has a mandate to see that sufficient 
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William C. Kvaraceus is Professor 
of Education, Boston University, 
Massachusetts. Reported from Citi- 
zenship and A Free Society: Edu- 
cation for the Future, edited by 
Franklin Patterson, the 30th Year- 
book of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1960, Chapter 
II, 16-32. 
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forces can be controlled and mar- 
shaled so that the goals of effec- 
tive citizenship in our society are 
achieved by all youth. 

The 


ship training program for tomor- 


objectives of a citizen- 
row’s citizens will not be achieved 
through the adoption of one course 
of study or one set of textbooks 
for all learners. It has been too easy 
to fall into the trap of the stereo- 
type in discussing the American 
adolescent character and the Ameri- 
adolescent subculture. While 
there are 


can 
traits 
and characteristics which may be 


some common 
pointed out, it is still true that one 
adolescent may differ from another 
in many dimensions. Adolescent 
needs vary according to abilities, 
interests, specialized talents, home 
and ethnic backgrounds, class sta- 
tus, future goals, and acquired 


knowledge and experience. 
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All these variables must be taken 
into consideration in planning local 
programs geared to local and indi- 
vidual needs. Citizenship education 
programs will need to be differ- 
entiated to meet the significant and 
individual variations noted in the 
classroom. 

The way of life in the students’ 
immediate environment not only 
determines their patterns of citizen- 
ship behavior to a large extent but 
also indicates the needs that must 
be met through the school’s pro- 
gram for developing citizenship. 

It will be helpful here to examine 
a number of dominant trends which 
are prominent in the “generalized 
culture” and which have implica- 
tions for future citizenship in the 
United States. 


DOMINANT TRENDS 


The future citizen of the United 
States will probably be a resident 
of a megalopolis — one of those 
stretching in unbroken chains of 
heavily populated cities in widely 
separated regions of the country. 
Small-town and rural citizenship, 
with its face-to-face intimacy, will 
give way to the impersonality and 
anonymity of the large urban clust- 
ers. The local citizen will find him- 
self in a relationship more remote 
from those who carry on civic and 
political business. The vote he casts 
will appear to count for less than 
before. He is likely to feel less well 
represented in local, state, and na- 
tional governments. 

There is real danger, as the social 
distance between the vote caster 
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and the vote getter widens, that 
civic lethargy and disinterest will 
increase. The bureaucratic organi- 
zation of the city political ma- 
chine, the multiplication of minority 
groups with specialized interests, 
and the manipulations of lobbying 
interests which breed in the larger 
urban communities are likely to 
leave the future citizen feeling both 
helpless and voteless. How to pre- 
pare a youngster for the role of 
effective citizenship in the megalop- 
olis of the future will present a 
major problem to those revising and 
rebuilding school curriculums. 


KINDS OF MOBILITY 


There are three kinds of mobility 
that have implications for the edu- 
cation of our future citizens. First, 
there is actual physical mobility as 
recorded in frequent changes of 
address. One out of every five fami- 
lies in the United States today has 
an annual change of address. Fami- 
lies on the move represent, at best, 
transient citizens. Lacking perma- 
nent residence. and roots, the tran- 
sient citizen may fail to register and 
to vote; he may feel that long-range 
community concerns are not impor- 
tant to him; and he may convince 
himself that his thinking contributes 
little to the more permanent social 
and civic and political life of the 
community. Building effective citi- 
zenship in transitory community 
living in the education of future 
adults must receive a high priority 
from the curriculum planners. 

Second, there is the mobility of 
the world traveler, who can visit 
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and see foreign lands and people, 
thanks to rapid and inexpensive 
transportation. Visiting and working 
in foreign countries, as so many 
American citizens do, can 
result in an effective travel diplo- 
macy as it engenders better under- 
standing of other nations. The 
American citizen will need to know 


now 


much more than the geography of 
other nations. He will need lan- 
guage competency as well as un- 
derstanding of the history, culture, 
and political systems of other peo- 
ples. He will need to turn his focus 
from “standards of living” to “stand- 
ards of life,” as found in his own 
country as well as in all the other 
nations of the world. 

Third, there is the mobility of 
social status. This concerns the cur- 
riculum planners, also. The hope 
and the fantasy of a “classless 
society” will give way to the reali- 
ties of a more clear-cut, stratified 
society. Vertical mobility will be 
less frequently observed in the 
future, except for the large reser- 
voir of vertically mobile ethnic 
groups, such as the Negro and 
Puerto Rican. Psychic insulation 
between subgroups will present 
major problems of communication 
and cooperation. 

“Good” or “bad” citizen behavior 
often stems from the individual's 
subculture or special milieu and re- 
flects a complex interplay of cul- 
tural forces which tend to reinforce 
or encourage approved or disap- 
proved conduct. For example, run- 
ning for public office, going to the 
polls, becoming informed on social 
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and civic issues, respecting other 
persons’ points of view and prop- 
erty may represent a way of life 
of the upper classes and may reflect 
special and unique focal concerns 
within the citizen’s primary refer- 
ence group. Failing to vote or to 
take an active interest in local, 
state, national, and international 
affairs may relate to a way of life 
followed by a large segment of the 
citizenry of this country. Their con- 
cerns, values, and characteristic pat- 
terns of behavior are the outcomes 
of a well-formed cultural system. 


CLASS DIFFERENCES 


The terms “lower class,” “upper 
class,” “middle class” ring 
harshly on the American ear. But 


and 


they are used here to refer to sys- 


tems of behavior and concerns; in 
other words, to cultural systems, 
and not to economic groups as con- 
ventionally There is a 
strong tendency in citizenship edu- 
cation to overlook or to gloss over 
the cultural implications and the 
realities of class differences with 
the conviction that “all men are 
created equal.” 


defined. 


Citizenship education programs 
must aim to introduce and to 
strengthen within all subgroups of 
our stratified society an interested, 
active, and thoughtful participa- 
tion of all members, lest the civic 
and political life of the United 
States become the exclusive con- 
cern of the middle and upper 
classes. How to encourage citizens 
from the lower classes to show a 
more active concern and interest 
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in the civic, social, and political 
life of city, state, and nation rep- 
resents a major challenge for edu- 
cators. Hitherto, the citizen, young 
or old, who has been born and 
bred in the lower-class strata has 
been either ignored or exploited by 
the dominant middle and upper 
classes in the power structure of 
the average American community. 

A classless society is not con- 
ceivable in the forseeable future. 
Nevertheless, effective citizenship 
education in the great American 
public school system must continue 
to insure social mobility. At the 
same time, the public 
should undertake to develop a civic 


schools 


and social consciousness and con- 
cern that have been lacking in the 
membership of the lower-class 
groups. 

other 
need consideration 


There are a number of 


factors which 
as plans are made for the better 
education of youth for citizenship 
in the last half of the twentieth 
century and the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. There is, for 
example, need of a focus on what 
has been called “positive national- 
ism” as well as international under- 
standing. that 
American education may be failing 
to prepare students to live in an 


Growing concern 


international, interdependent, divid- 
ed world has been voiced by Henry 
M. Halsted of the staff of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Hal- 
sted presented four imperatives or 
“musts” if American citizens are to 
be internationally competent: 

1. They must know precisely 
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what they believe and why they 
believe it. 

2. They must be able to explain 
and discuss effectively the aims, 
ideals, and accomplishments of 
American democracy. 

3. They must have a clear and 
accurate understanding of world 
Communism. 

4. They must revive their faith 
in the ideal 


democratic and in 


themselves. 


WORLD-WIDE CITIZENSHIP 


Citizenship in the classrooms of 
the present, and even more of the 
future, must equate local responsi- 
bility with world-wide responsibil- 
ity and must enable the present and 
future citizen to match means with 
desirable ends. Only through the 
development of a positive national- 
concern for the 
rights, privileges, and responsibil- 


ism, with due 
ities of neighbor nations on the 
shrinking and crowded globe, can 
there be found any hope for the 
future. 

These are but a few of the cur- 
rent trends which make up the 
“generalized” culture of society in 
the United States. But it has been 
possible here to draw attention to 
some of the needs, opportunities, 
and obligations that face the cur- 
riculum planners whose aim is to 
prepare the youth of the nation for 


effective and responsible citizenship 


in the local community, the state, 
the nation, and especially in the 
world. Local citizenship in the 
United States already has come to 
mean world citizenship. ° 
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How Insights Can Be Developed 


Group Forces Affect Learning 


LELAND P. 


BRADFORD 


In Journal of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


y= forces which affect group 
behavior are many and dynamic. 
Group morale and efficiency are 
easily disturbed. Relationships shift 
in the group. It is necessary for the 
teacher to acquire an understanding 
of the major forces present in most 
groups, for diagnostic sensitivity to 
their interplay is necessary if the 
teacher is to use group forces to 
increase individual learning. 

Group forces can be used to 
enhance learning. But they can be 
utilized only as attention is given 
to group building and maintenance 
as well as to subject-matter teach- 
ing. What is required of the teacher 
who is successful in this relation- 
ship? 

He must be sincerely committed 
to the concept of a class group and 

that group 
individual 


convinced forces can 


increase learning. He 
must have diagnostic sensitivity to 
the present in 
the group as well as the conse- 
quences of behavior on both task 
and building levels. 

He must be able to help develop 
a structure within the class group 


emotional factors 


by which learning goals can be 
established and accepted, learning 
tasks can be accomplished, and 
learning difficulties analyzed. 

He will then be able to relinquish 
carefully and deliberately to the 
group much of his traditional con- 
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trol. This, perhaps, is one of 


the most difficult barriers to over- 
come. If he has sought gratification 
through maintaining a central con- 
trolling, dominating, distant teach- 
er role, he , seek 
evidence that the class cannot take 


may too easily 
responsibility for improving learn- 
ing climate and approaches, and 
quickly take back control he has 
relinquished. 

He needs to be able to recognize 
the even greater gratification of the 
class success, even though the credit 
is spread throughout the class. 

It needs to be clearly seen that 
there is nothing soft in working 
with a group. The path to group 
development and continued group 
maintenance can be studded with 
difficulties. The generation and re- 
lease of human forces through in- 
volvement and participation do not 
result in easy agreement or an even 
flow of Yet the results 
in increased learning and growth 
usually far exceed any difficulties 
encountered. 


action. 
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At the same time that the teacher 
must relinquish some controls, he 
needs to be clear as to which con- 
trols to maintain for a while and 
what his various functions should 
be. He needs to be able to mix 
the roles of class builder with 
subject-matter teaching. To do this, 
he needs to be comfortable as a 
group member. For the process of 
group formation to be successful, 
he must assume a member role, 
although a special one. 

Where can the teacher develop 
insights and skills to discern the 
forces within the group in order 
to work effectively with the class 
as a group? Little, if any, of his 
previous experience fits him for this 
task. Teacher-training institutions 
are only beginning to recognize the 
importance of group forces on indi- 
vidual learning. The acquisition of 
such skills does not fit readily into 
the present typical teacher-training 
or in-service program. However, 
experience now is available indi- 
cating how this aspect of teacher 
training could be carried out. 

For the the 
National Training Laboratories of 


past 15 years 
the NEA has been experimenting 
with a process of unstructured 
group training for the development 
of more effective leadership and 
membership understandings and 
skills. Interestingly, this approach 
to learning is finding application 
from first grade through college. 
The formation and development 
of a group, and its continued main- 
tenance, are basically experiences 
in the creation of society. A new 


group must develop a power struc- 
ture, a common task or goal, pat- 
terns of effective communication, 
varying procedures for working— 
in short, a culture, a set of laws, 
procedures for dealing with task 
and human problems, differentia- 
tion of functioning, a process of 
evaluation and change. 


TRAINING-GROUP SITUATION 


In a structured group, these in- 
gredients are already present. In 
an unstructured training-group sit- 
uation, usually meeting intensively 
for a number of hours a day over 
a period of two to three weeks, the 
group members must create and 
develop the structure and process 
of the group. From this experience, 
they can learn not only about group 
development and functioning but 
also about their own ability to work 
effectively with others on a mem- 


bership basis. 
Imagine, if you will, 12 to 15 


teachers (actual or potential) en- 
tering a group situation in which 
they will work intensively for some 
days. The group trainer begins by 
indicating that the group task, as 
he sees it, is to work on the devel- 
opment of the group and that he 
hopes they will continuously ana- 
lyze whatever they do. He says 
further that he will not serve as 
the group leader. He doesn’t say 
who will or even whether there 
should be a leader. He says nothing 
about procedures or about expecta- 
tions of member behavior. 

Then he becomes silent. Essen- 
tially, he has blurred, or made am- 
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biguous, important ingredients of 
any group—leadership, task, proce- 
dures, norms, expectations of be- 
havior. After a prolonged, and 
sometimes painful, silence, the 
members rush in to fill the vacuum 
the trainer has created. As they 
rush in, each with a desire to de- 
velop a‘ situation most comfortable 
to him, every person brings out 
his own way of responding to social 
situations. 

In the beginning there are pulls 
and hauls in the group as status 
symbols are exchanged and various 
pressures for leadership and for 
acceptance of personal goals are 
made. The trainer aids the group 
in examining periodically its prob- 
lems and difficulties. Gradually the 
group comes to realize that a com- 
mon goal and task must be fash- 
ioned out of the desires, wishes, 
and purposes of all. Gradually peo- 
ple begin to listen more intently to 
others. The decibels decrease as 
people stop shouting at one another 
and begin to listen. Gradually a set 
of norms or standards develop and 
become accepted — that all should 
have a chance to participate, that 
no one should manipulate the 
group, that no one should over- 
dominate the situation. 

Each member has a chance to 
learn about his own difficulties, as 
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well as the difficulties of others, in 
becoming an effective member of 
the Each person has a 
chance to understand better his 
own need systems and the conse- 
quences of his behavior on others. 

Out of the slow and somewhat 
difficult creation of a group usually 
comes far greater sensitivity to 
others, improved diagnostic aware- 
ness of the many complexities 
of group behavior, increased skills 
in working effectively with others 
With this 
experience, people are able to un- 
derstand and utilize cognitive infor- 
mation from research about group 
and individual behavior. 

If, prior to or along with their 
regular preparation, teachers could 
include intensive experience in such 
an unstructured group situation, 
then later preparation could include 
systematic courses in individual and 
group behavior. In addition, teach- 
ers in preparation should have 
opportunities to observe clinically 
class situations from the standpoint 
of group behavior, as well as oppor- 
tunities to practice leadership skills 
on both task maintenance 
levels. Then teachers would be 
better able to help mobilize group 
forces to increase individual learn- 
ing, no matter what the subject 
area. e 


group. 


in group situations. 


and 


/ HE teacher had assigned a composition on “Which of 
My Parents Works Harder.” Asked which one he was going 
to write about, David replied, “I’m going to write about 
both my parents; I don’t want to be the reason for any 
disputes in our house.”—From The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 





Can We Compare Apples with Grapes? 


The Futility of Accrediting 


Henry M. WRrisTon 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


aa 


Se NOTE that there is to be a 
new review of the broad problem 
of accreditation by the National 
Commission. My opinion on the 
general situation is requested. Per- 
haps this is because I have had 
field, having 
served with the Board of Review 
of the North Central 
and having been president of that 


experience in the 
Association 


organization when the new “stand- 
ards” were adopted. I was also a 
member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities at the time that 
the accreditation procedures were 
still in full operation. In reaching 
a conclusion, therefore, my philo- 
sophical bias is more the fruit of 
than the other 
round. I did not take the road to 
Damascus before I had stoned the 
prophets. 


experience way 


I have never regretted seeing 
Uni- 
from the field of 
accreditation. It did not have the 
machinery, or money enough to 


the Association of American 


versities retire 


create the machinery, to do a re- 
sponsible job. There was no ration- 
ale behind the order in which the 
colleges were examined. In many 
instances, the examination seemed 
to be scandalously superficial. In 
one fairly large institution with 
which I was intimately familiar, 
it occupied two men four hours. 
Moreover, once an institution was 
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accredited, it was not reexamined 
and was never dropped. The acid 
test of the nonviability of the list 
was the fact that the members of 
the Association themselves no long- 
er used it as reliable, or even as 
a useful guide to the admission of 
candidates to their own graduate 
schools. To lament the disappear- 
ance of a list which rested on such 
insubstantial foundations is to take 
the position that it is better to 
deceive the public than to be 
honest. 

It is well known, I hope, that the 
accrediting procedure has not pro- 
tected us from wretched and fraud- 
ulent institutions. I can add my 
testimony to that of President Jes- 
sup of the State University of lowa 
that not a single diploma mill has 
been put out of business through 
the operations of accrediting pro- 
cedures. And I am convinced—on 
the basis of long observation and 
participation—that the pursuit of 
excellence has not been advanced 
by accrediting procedures. Its val- 
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ues have been offset by throwing 
the 
institutions which barely deserve it, 
if at all. 
The 


arising from the effort to get ac- 


mantle of accreditation over 


stimulus to improvement 
creditation is an external, indeed a 
superficial, influence; it has no per- 
ceptible relationship to that inner 
drive which marks 
a worthwhile institution. After ac- 
creditation is achieved, there is a 


slack off and 


for excellence 


strong tendency to 
revert to one’s idols. 

In many institutions, if not all, 
there is distinguished work in some 
fields, less distinguished work in 
others, and scandalously inadequate 
work in some. If accreditation were 
carried to its logical extreme, each 
department would have to be ac- 
This would 
require elaborate machinery and 


credited separately. 


involve unreasonable costs. 

Even if it were possible to do 
the work of accreditation compe- 
tently, fairly, and uniformly, that 
process would further impair the 
integrity of institutional manage- 
the 
jockeying for position within insti- 


ment; it would accentuate 
tutions, which is already serious; it 
would emphasize statistical and me- 
chanical “standards” without giving 
adequate consideration to the total 
educational pattern. It would make 
Parkinson’s law operate to a degree 
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beyond that which already threat- 
ens our educational advance. 

The famous Pennsylvania Study 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching revealed 
in dramatic and conclusive fashion 
the fact that, generally speaking, 
get the kind of students 
they deserve and students get the 


colleges 


kind of colleges they deserve. There 
was no evidence that accreditation 
or nonaccreditation had anything 
to do with it. 
Accreditation has led to setting 
like the 
then become 
excellence 


up measures 
Unit,” 
stitutes 


“Carnegie 
which sub- 
for and_ take 
years to extirpate. The accredita- 
tion process inevitably is driven to 
judgments which are essentially 
superficial, transient in their validi- 
ty, and a drain on time, energy, and 
resources that ought to be put into 
the real obligations of the school. 
This has long been true. But now 
that y sort, from 
the great and complex universities 


schools of every 
through technical institutions, col- 
leges of liberal arts, teachers col- 
leges, agricultural institutions, and 
all the rest, are subsumed under 
one category, the evils inherent in 
the whole idea have grown along 
with the proliferation of institu- 
tions. Accreditation seeks not only 
to compare apples with grapes, but 
both with camels and cod. ° 


ile. Azhar University in Cairo claims to be the world’s 
oldest university. It was founded in 972, three years 
after the founding of Cairo. 





Practices in Few Schools 
May Become Widespread 


Elementary Education: 


1985 


J. Murray LEE 


In Educational Leadership 


y) 

VU HEN we look back at the 
elementary school of 25 years ago— 
the school of 1935 — the changes 
that taken place during 
that period are readily recognized. 
Trends have grown to maturity. 
Texts have greatly improved, sup- 
plementary books and educational 
films have increased markedly both 
in number and quality. Television 
is being adopted, and tapes and 
recordings serve many uses. In 
addition, improvement of school 
buildings, in the 
training of teachers, and elimina- 
tion of many small districts have 
had an influence on the elementary- 


have 


some increase 


school program. 

But suppose we could look 25 
years into the future. It seems safe 
to predict that the changes during 
the next 25 years will be more 
rapid and of greater significance 
than the changes of the past 25. 
Public interest in education is high, 


more money is available for re- 


’ 





search, and the challenges of the 
future are pressing. 

What will the elementary-school 
building be like in 25 years? It 
probably will be a one-story struc- 
ture accommodating between 500 
and 1000. In many areas of the 
United States the school will be air 
well as _ heated. 
There will be many specialized 
facilities which are not available 
in the ordinary elementary schools 
of today—a health and psychologi- 
cal center, library, cafeteria, con- 
rooms for the use of 
teachers and parents. 

On the staff will be a full-time 
supervising principal, a school sec- 
retary, and secretaries for every 
four to six elementary teachers. 
Each classroom teacher will have 
a master’s degree. He will also have 
an area of specialization, such as 
social studies, arithmetic, science, 
measurement, child development, 
and the other areas needed in the 
elementary school. The probability 
is that new patterns of utilizing staff 
will have developed. At times, the 
teacher may be working with much 
larger groups than at present; at 
other times, with small groups or 
with individuals. 


conditioned as 


ference 


A great change will have taken 
place in consultant services avail- 
able. There will be a child psychol- 
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ogist for every 2,000 pupils. The 
case load will then be such that 
the psychologist may work effec- 
tively with individuz il pupils, teach- 
The recognition 
that the ages five through 12 are of 


ers, and parents. 


utmost importance in emotional de- 
velopment, second only to the age 
range birth to five, 
implemented by providing the nec- 


will thus be 


essary expert help at this age. 
Other include 
the available ones of 
nurse, speech correctionist, art and 
music 


consultants will 


commonly 
consultants, and elementary 
supervisor. Special education facili- 
ties will continue to be provided, 
with more attention being given to 
children with emotional problems. 
Adequate medical and dental serv- 
ices will be made available where 
these cannot be provided for by 
the home. The physical- education 
teacher will be able to diagnose the 
physical and muscular development 
of children to a much greater ex- 
tent than is possible today. He will 
also provide a more intensive, indi- 
of muscular 
development in relation to each 
child’s particular needs. 

Each school will have a full- 
time librarian with a clerical assist- 
ant who is in charge of all types 
of instructional materials. While a 
library with a 
is the heart 
schools today, 


vidualized program 


full-time librarian 
of some elementary 
it will be taken for 
granted in the schools of tomorrow. 
The library will include books 
classified by reading level, pam- 
phlets, picture files, record and 
transcription collections, science 
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and arithmetic equipment, slides, 
filmstrips, tape collections including 
TV tape, films, museum-type ma- 
terials, professional materials for 
teachers, and files of community 
including human _re- 
All of these aids to educa- 
tion will be easily available through 
adequate clerical help for the li- 
brarian. 


resources, 


sources. 


Connected with the library will 
be a large individualized instruc- 
containing listening 
booths and a whole series of teach- 
ing machines. Tapes may be taken 
home and used for home study, for 
all television sets will be equipped 
to handle tapes. 


ORGANIZATION PLANS 


tion room, 


There will be considerable ex- 
with various pat- 
terns of organization. Our lock-step 
graded system may have disap- 


perimentation 


peared. In the primary grades, a 


teacher undoubtedly will continue 
with his class for a two-year period. 
This will mean that children will 
have the opportunity to mature 
during a span of the present first 
and second grade without the usual 
pressures on the first-grade teacher. 
The same plan may be followed 
during the third and fourth grades. 

The intermediate grades seem to 
offer more opportunity for a variety 
of plans of organization than do 
the primary grades. Basic to any 
plan will be a consideration of the 
best available experiences for boys 
and girls in all areas rather than 
in one limited area, such as read- 
ing. With additional clerical help 
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available to teachers, there will be 
opportunities to develop better in- 
structional materials, better evalua- 
tive materials, and more detailed 
cumulative records and to conduct 
better parent-teacher conferences. 
Not only will parent-teacher con- 


ferences be universal, but many will 


be held over a Phonovision. 

In general, the elementary cur- 
riculum will have greater flexibility 
and, at the same time, in certain 
areas, more uniformity. Television 
will bring to the classroom many 
learnings the teacher would find 
difficult, if not impossible, to sup- 
ply. Reading will be taught by 
teachers, thoroughly familiar with 
the developmental skills in reading, 
who can supplement these with 
group or individual instruction. 
More attention will be given to the 
development of critical thinking, 
problem solving, and creative think- 
ing. 

In all areas, research will be uti- 
lized to a greater extent. Many ele- 
mentary children will learn a 
second language taught through 
television, tapes and _ recordings, 
texts, and reading materials. Mathe- 
matics and science will uridergo 
rather marked changes. Typing will 
be a skill universally taught. We 
will have learned better how to 
encourage creative expression in the 
arts. Opportunities for developing 
appreciation of music and literature 
will increase as additional materials 
are made available in recordings 
and in television tapes. 

New materials and methods will 
be available for enriching programs 
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for gifted children which will really 
challenge their learning abilities. 
But programs will also be devel- 
oped that will provide the non- 
verbal child feelings of 
Such programs will be 
greatly accelerated with the provi- 


with 
success. 


sions for proper psychological coun- 
seling of emotional problems. 
Breakthroughs in biochemistry may 
develop techniques of medication 
which will greatly assist children 
with learning or emotional prob- 
lems. 

Many of these seemingly vision- 
ary ideas are now operating in one 
or more school systems throughout 
the United States. The rapidity 
with which they will become com- 
mon practice depends on the will- 
ingness_ of and 
teacher-education programs to in- 


school systems 
tensify their experimentation and 
research, on increased support for 
public education, and on the crea- 
tive use of the products of tech- 
nology which appear in the offing. 

Faced with many implications 
for change, we should never forget 
that all proposals need to be eval- 
uated in terms of helping teachers 
to contribute to the development 
of the minds and hearts of boys and 
girls. Our children of tomorrow may 
quite literally have more worlds to 
conquer than have the children of 
1960. And more problems. Certain 
of these problems will undoubtedly 
prove too complex for solution, 
even by automation, such as: dogs 
following boys to school, missing 
lost 
overshoe. e 


handkerchiefs, and the one 
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Whom Are We 


Educating—and to What End? 


The Human Comedy and Education 


LLEWELLYN O. GRIFFITH 


In Educational Horizons 


or; difficult these days 
to assess dispassionately the total 


is very 


problem of education. There are 
so many voices clamoring for recog- 
nition, so many pressures being ex- 
erted by so many inflexible groups, 
and so many educational architects 
with new designs already on the 
trestle board. 

This manuscript is an attempt to 
stand aside from the rushing opin- 
ions of the moment and to reflect 
thoughtfully 
vantage point of a more quiet per- 
spective. 

The first 
faith in America is that education 
is a good thing. We tell our children 
that education is a good thing be- 


on the issues from the 


article of educational 


cause you can’t get anywhere with- 


out it. In other words, it is useful, 


serving a utilitarian or vocational 
end. An 
worth 


elementary education is 


X number of dollars of in- 


come per year, a high-school edu- 
cation is worth X plus number of 
dollars of income per year, and < 

college education provides so many 
more dollars of income per year. 
So the first purpose of education 
in America is “to get somewhere.” 


This we may, for convenience, call 
the education of economic man. 
Equally central to this philoso- 
phy is one which may be referred 
to as education of the political man. 
From this republic’s beginning, we 
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have accepted the principle that 
our government cannot survive and 
progress unless the people are edu- 
cated to its cherishing, fostering, 
defense, and advancement. Thus, in 
textbooks on the introduction to ed- 
ucation, we discover that the prime 
purpose of education, as far as pub- 
lic schools are concerned, is to 
teach youngsters the obligations of 
citizenship. Education for the polit- 
ical man is assuring. But education 
conceived wholly as an instrument 
of the 


and swift subversion by political 


state is subject to certain 
power. For, if schools are primarily 
to serve the state’s necessities, then 
we are perhaps justified in making 
junkets to Russia to study firsthand 
those the 
world’s most excellent corruptors of 
education. 


schoolmasters who are 


A third article of faith in Ameri- 
can education is that education is 
a social asset. If we can't get any- 
where economically without educa- 
undoubtedly true that 
we can’t get anywhere socially with- 


tion, it is 


out it. A democratic people, we are 
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characterized by extraordinary so- 
cial mobility. It follows that educa- 
tion should provide for children a 


way of moving upwards in the 
social scale. The schools have re- 
sponded nobly, as they always do, 
with appropriate courses for instill- 
ing in young people all the ele- 
ments of good breeding necessary 
for the social-scale climb. 

It is apparent that a fierce debate 
is raging between those who wish 
to educate man for economic, polit- 
ical, and social ends, and those 
who wish to educate man as man. 
This acrid conflict, with the ensu- 
ing debate, has not been the result 
of a nasty conspiracy of education- 
ists, although it is true that educa- 
tion has suffered by reason of 
the ineptness of its own teacher 
training. 

Dr. Conant has pointed out that 
if you want to know what an Amer- 
ican school is, you must know where 
it is, who pays for it, and who runs 
it. If the public school is not as 
good as it should be, it is likely 
because most communities have low 
expectations for their schools, are 
indifferent, or have not clearly de- 
fined their expectations. 

In our schools, pupils may be 
roughly sorted into four categories: 
(1) those who can learn and want 
2) those who cannot learn but 
want to; (3) those who can learn 
but don’t want to; and (4) those 
who cannot learn and don’t want 
to. Most American pupils belong 
in the first two categories. Unfortu- 
nately, too many are found in the 
last two. These are the pupils who 
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take most of the time of teachers 
and administrators and cost dispro- 
portionately to educate or not to 
educate. Under the law, they are 
entitled to the opportunity which 
we extend to all children. 


CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 


We know that certain conditions 
of learning must be met if learning 
is to take place. If schools are to 
be institutions of learning, these 
conditions must be met inside the 
school and must be confirmed out- 
side the school. The school is not 
invulnerable to the assaults of popu- 
lar intrusions or hermetically sealed 
from the moral climate of the neigh- 
borhood. These conditions are: 

(1) If learning is to take place, 
a respect for learning must be ob- 
vious in the home and in the com- 
munity. Ideally, it should be a 
respect for learning for its own 
sake and not because schooling 
helps one to get somewhere. 

(2) If learning is to take place, 
there must be a willingness to learn 
on the part of the student as well 
as a capacity to learn. In many 
cases, learning is truly impaired be- 
cause of limited intelligence. How- 
ever, in the majority of instances, 
it is lack of the will to learn that 
teachers to distraction or 
even out of the profession. Where 
the willfully ignorant hold sway, 
where learning is penalized and 
rewarded only with the teen-ager’s 
adjective “square,” the teacher can 
no longer teach. 

(3) Learning takes place when 
good teaching takes place. Someone 


drives 
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has said that there are three general 
types of teachers. There is the “cus- 
todian” who maintains a protective 
custody over the children, freeing 
the home from that responsibility 
for several hours each school day. 
There are the “instructors.” Masters 
of subject material, architects of 
units of study, these are the kinds 
of teachers who are known as “pro- 
And, there are teachers 
who inflame the mind and stir up 
the imagination—who, in a split 
second of time, open an insight to 
the full view of the student so that, 
no matter how long he lives, he can 
never forget that moment. 

(4) The final condition of learn- 
ing is that learning be about some- 
thing significant. The debate about 
significance is the debate over con- 
tent, and the debate is resolved only 
by answering the question, “Whom 
are we educating and to what end?” 

In this human comedy, let me 
suggest that the answer to that 
question might well be: man for 
himself—in the tradition of his own 
heritage, for his own survival (now 
in peril), and for the fulfillment of 
his dreams, his aspirations, and his 
destiny. What is man? What is his 
destiny? These seem to me to be 
the relevant questions for educa- 
tional philosophers. 

The splitting of the atom irrevoc- 
ably fused the world of man, and 


fessional.” 
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the action of our human comedy 
reached a point of resolution. How- 
ever, the threat of world destruc- 
tion does not emerge from nuclear 
fission but from spiritual and intel- 
lectual decay. Man is being hard 
pressed to discover a polarity of 
thought and expression commensu- 
rate with his unassuaged neuroses. 
What studies, what labor, what in- 
struction will heal the fission within 
man and without? 

Perhaps he has but one rational 
choice—the choice of discovering or 
recovering some affirmations about 
the nature of God and man which 
shall have the power to command 
the universal consent of mankind. 
The curriculum for the making of 
such choice is the privilege, trust, 
and responsibility of the teacher. 
And I would contend that the cen- 
tral issue before American society 
is the discovery and development 
of persons as teachers as are re- 
quired by the age. 

It would seem that education 
today, as yesterday, has as its one 
paramount purpose the presenta- 
tion, the inculcation, the assimila- 
tion, and the integration in man of 
such disciplined wisdom as will best 
enable him to think humbly about 
and for himself. He may, thus, 
escape the flatlands and view the 
human comedy from a higher and 
more objective vantage point. ® 


Mary KIND are always happier for having been 
h appy; so that if you make them happy now, you make 
them happy 20 years hence by the memory of it—Sydney 
Smith. 





Going Up — 
But Not Fast Enough 


The Financial Rewards 


of Teaching 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


Pe the calendar year 1959, 
the average salary of teachers was 
$5,013. This is the first year the 
salary of the instructional staff in 
public and secondary schools has 
exceeded $5,000. 

The NEA Research Division’s re- 
port on the 
teachers in 


economic status of 
1959-60 finds a 


some 


few 
losses and gains but no 
striking changes in the salaries of 
teachers in relation to earnings of 
other workers in the economy. In 
general, trends which have been 
noted in previous years are con- 
tinued: 

¢ From 1939 through 1959, aver- 
age annual earnings of all persons 
working for salaries and wages in- 
than the average 
annual salaries of teachers. How- 


creased more 
ever, since 1949, increases in aver- 


age annual earnings of teachers 
have exceeded the annual gains of 
persons, but not 
enough to recapture the compar- 
ably favorable position of teachers’ 
salaries in 1939. 


® Gains in 


all employed 


average salaries of 


increases 
in the cost of living each year 
since 1951. Over the past 10 years, 
gains in teachers’ salaries in excess 


teachers have exceeded 


of cost-of-living increases amounted 
to 41 percent. 

© The average annual earnings of 
teachers in 1958 were less than 50 
percent of the average earnings of 
of 17 other 
professions, including both high- 


a combined group 
income and low-income groups re- 
quiring college graduation. 

® Men graduates of the class of 
1960 recruited for employment by 
and 


starting 


business 
fered averaging 
more than $1,000 above starting 
salaries in teaching. In fact, these 
“pace setters” will average more in 
their first year of employment than 
the entire teaching staff will aver- 
age for the school year. 

The earnings of all persons work- 
ing for wages and salaries estab- 
lish the movement in the economy 


industry were of- 
salaries 


as a whole. Characteristically, over 
the past 20 years, teachers’ salaries 
have hovered above the average for 
all employed persons in some years 
and below in others. The average 
annual earnings of all employed 
persons have increased from $1,264 
in 1939 to $4,573 in 1959, a gain 
of 262 percent. Over the same 
period, the calendar-year salary of 
teachers has increased from $1,420 
to $5,013, a gain of 253 percent. 
However, in the past 10 years, 





Reported from NEA Research Bul- 
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teachers’ salaries have been gaining 
a little faster than the earnings of 
all employed persons. Over these 
past 10 years, the average annual 
earnings of all employed persons 
have increased a total of 31 percent 
in terms of purchasing power; the 
comparable increase for teachers 
was 41 percent. 


SALARIES IN 


1970 


In 1959, the difference between 
the average calendar-year salary for 
teachers and the average earnings 
of all employed persons amounted 
to $440. If both groups continue 
to advance at the pace set in the 
1950’s, it will be 1968 before the 
advantage for teachers widens to 
$1,000 1959 dollars), and it 
will be 1971 before average salaries 
of the 
earnings of all employed persons 
by as much as 20 percent. 


(in 


teachers exceed average 


the 
broad occupational classification of 
professional, technical, and kindred 
This group includes a 
large number of persons who work 


Teachers are included in 


workers. 


in occupations for which college 
graduation is not a formal require- 
The National Education 
Association sought, through infor- 
the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, the classifications within 


ment. 


mation from 
this wider category in which college 
education was an essential. Among 
the occupations large enough to 
be separately coded within the 
professional-technical group, there 
were 17 professions (other than 
teaching) that currently require a 
minimum of four years of college 
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preparation for an individual to 
gain admission to employment in 
the field. These 17 are architects, 
chemists, clergymen, dentists, dieti- 
tians, engineers, foresters and con- 
servationists, lawyers and judges, 
librarians, natural scientists, op- 
tometrists, osteopaths, pharmacists, 
physicians and surgeons, social and 
social scientists, 
In 1950 these 
persons made up about a third of 


the professional-technical workers. 


welfare workers, 


and veterinarians. 


Detailed comparisons have been 
made from several different view- 
points to 
the scale of- financial advantage 
the teachers may be placed. It 


determine where on 


was learned that—bv any basis of 


comparison—the earnings for teach- 


ers are far below the earnings of 
this representative group of profes- 
sional workers. The disadvantage 
of teachers is greatest when the 
(the 
an average) 


means commonly 
called are studied. 
Selfemployed practitioners in some 
of the large 


amounts which influence the aver- 


measure 


professions earn 
age income more than the median. 

Characteristically, in 
teaching hover close to a midpoint. 
There is little difference between 


salaries 


the mean and median of teachers’ 
salaries. 


COMPARED TO PROFESSIONS 


When the financial situation of 
the men and women teachers was 
compared with the men and women 
of the 17 other professions in 1958; 
it was found that there is less in- 
equity between men and women in 
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teaching than in the other profes- 
sions, and there is a large propor- 
tion of low-paid, part-time, and 
partially prepared women among 
the 17 selected occupations. How- 
ever, the earnings of women teach- 
ers are substantially lower than 
those of the other women profes- 
sionals in the selected group which 
is limited to college graduates. 

Here we see that when we com- 
pare college graduates, the women 
public-school teachers were earn- 
ing only 78.4 percent as much as 
the women in the 17 other profes- 
sions when average earnings were 
compared, and 85.4 percent as 
much when median earnings are 
compared. When college graduates 
are compared with college grad- 
uates in earnings, the evidence is 
clear that the 17 other professions 
taken as a group offer both men and 
women opportunity for higher earn- 
ings. Here are some comparisons, 
made following a study of the facts, 
which stand out: 

1. Only 39 percent of the men 
teachers earned 6,000 or more; 16 
percent earned $7,000 or more; and 
less than 1 percent earned $10,000 
or more. 

2. Of the men in the 17 other pro- 
fessions, 76 percent earned $6,000 or 
more; 66 percent earned $7,000 or 


more; and 33 percent earned $10,000 
or more. 


A larger percent of the women in 
the 17 other professions are in the 
upper income bracket: 


1. Of the women in teaching, 17 
percent earned $6,000 or more; 6 
percent earned $7,000 or more; and 
no woman teacher in the sample 
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studied reported earnings of $10,000. 

2. Of the women in the other pro- 
fessions, 34 percent earned $6,000 or 
more; 20 percent earned $7,000 or 
more; and 6 percent earned $10,000 
or more. 


STARTING SALARIES 


The young person with a college 
degree is in demand by govern- 
ment, business, and industry. The 
average starting salaries offered the 
1960 male college graduates by 
businesses and industries, accord- 
ing to the 1960 report by Frank S. 
Endicott, were: engineers, $6,094; 
accountants, $5,328; sales, $5,208; 
general business trainees, $5,088; 
other fields, $5,484. The average 
for all fields is estimated at $5,496. 

In 1959-60 the median teaching 
salary schedules for first-year teach- 
ers in districts of 30,000 or more 
population was $4,111. The median 
salary for beginning teachers for 
the nation as a whole was still 
under $4,000. 

Thus, there is a gap of more than 
$1,000 between the beginning sal- 
aries scheduled for teachers and the 
beginning salaries offered men 
graduates by business and industry. 
The gap widens with the exper- 
ience of both groups. The average 
compensation of the total instruc- 
tional staff—experienced as well as 
beginners—in the public schools for 
the school year 1959-60 was about 
$300 less than that paid June 1960 
graduates recruited by business and 
y. On the basis of these 
salaries, the teaching profession 
cannot compete for a share of the 
top graduates. ° 


industry. 
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What Research Says 


Foreign Languages for Children 


JoHN B. CARROLL 


In The National Elementary Principal 


Ss 

—< ESPITE the increasing popu- 
larity of foreign-language instruc- 
tion in the elementary school 
(FLES), research has thus far said 
very little either about what bene- 
fits can be expected of such pro- 
grams or about how to conduct 
them. 

Among the few more or less self- 
evident facts that probably do not 
require complete experimental dem- 
onstration is that many children are 
able to learn a second language 
quite readily and easily. There are 
those cases in which the kinder- 
garten or first-grade child is re- 
quired to learn — as a_ second 
language — the language of instruc- 
tion in the school. In our own 
country, this is true for many Nava- 
ho children in the Southwest as 
well as for Puerto Rican children 
on the Eastern seaboard. Here 
there is enough experience to state 
positively that the the 
child, the better and faster he 
learns English. Further, the chil- 
dren learn best when they are 
associated in classes and on the 
playground with English-speaking 


children. 


y ounger 


The FLES movement, how- 
ever, concerns an American, native- 
English-speaking child being given 
instruction in a foreign language— 
French, Spanish, German, or 
Russian—for short periods of time 
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spaced throughout the school week. 
This situation is hardly comparable 
to the one mentioned above. 

Do such children learn languages 
faster? Before we could answer 
this question, we would need to 
much the typical 
child can learn in a given amount 
of time under a skilled foreign- 
language teacher, as compared with 
adolescents or adults under com- 
parable conditions. We do have 
some information about children’s 
ability to learn accurate pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages. One 
foreign-language teacher, for exam- 
ple, believes that “the ability of 
all children to reproduce foreign 
sounds not present in English seems 
to be in inverse proportion to their 
He adds that even the sixth 
graders he taught were far superior 
to typical university students in 
pronunciation. 

There seems to be, then, some 
solid basis for the belief that young 
children can acquire good pronun- 
ciation more rapidly and easily than 
adults can under normal conditions. 


measure how 


”? 
age 
a¢ ce. 
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But what about other 
language learning? 
Dunkel and Pillet, 
versity 
School, 
in French to their 
elementary-school 
several college classes in their 
first and second quarters. The 
elementary-school pupils were not 
too far behind the college students; 
in fact, in one comparison, one-fifth 
of the children were above the 
median of the college student. 
But it is difficult to evaluate the 
research 


phases of 


at the Uni- 
Elementary 
general _ test 
second-year 


of Chicago’s 
gave a 


class and_ to 


obtained so far 
because it is hard to compare the 
amounts of time actually spent by 
the students. It is quite possible 
that time spent is a more crucial 
factor than age as such. In fact, 
except possibly with regard to the 
learning of pronunciation, there is 
considerable doubt that young chil- 
dren learn foreign languages any 
better and faster given the same 
opportunities 

If the amount of time 
spent on language learning is the 
most important variable, the ques- 
tion of whether young children can 
learn faster and better than adoles- 
cents may be somewhat irrelevant. 


results 


and amount of time. 
sheer 


LANGUAGE APTITUDE 


I have been interested in individ- 
ual differences in foreign-language 
aptitude. It has commonly been 
supposed that such aptitude is re- 
lated to general intelligence. It may 
indeed be true that certain kinds of 
foreign-language instructign places 
a premium on general intelligence, 
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DIGEST 


but my own research findings sug- 
gest that this is not the case for 
courses taught with proper empha- 
sis on speaking and hearing the 
foreign language. 

In Cleveland, under the so-called 
“Cleveland Plan” of FLES instruc- 
tion for gifted children in grades 
one to six, a substantial number of 
children of high intelligence were 
not doing as well as might be ex- 
pected. My own tests showed that 
these children seemed to be lacking 
in language aptitude. Although 


gifted children on the average may 


do better in foreign languages, it 
is probably a mistake to select chil- 
dren for foreign-language instruc- 
tion on the basis of intelligence test 
scores. 

It is probably also a mistake to 
select children on the basis of 
reading skills, because present-day 
audio-lingual methods put no stress 
on reading skills until the child has 
been well started in using the 
spoken foreign language. Some poor 
readers get much encouragement 
from their success in foreign lan- 
guages. 

If children are selected at all, a 
short preliminary trial of language- 
learning success would probably be 
the best presently available method. 
Children who can imitate foreign- 
quickly and 
accurately are most likely to suc- 


language sentences 
ceed. It would seem that foreign- 
language learning ability is almost 
a special talent like musical or 
artistic ability (but independent of 
these, of course). 

No reports are available to give 
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solid answers to such questions as: 
How long do children retain their 
knowledge of foreign languages ac- 
quired in the elementary school? 
Do children taught a foreign lan- 
guage in elementary school have 
any advantage when they study the 
high 
school or college? Do they have any 
advantage when they study a dif- 
ferent foreign language in high 


same foreign language in 


school or college? How well can an 
adult relearn a language studied as 
a child? Substantial studies to an- 
swer these questions are needed. 

The scanty studies now available 
do not give much comfort. In them, 
no account is taken of the possible 
variations in the quality of foreign- 
language training given to the sub- 
jects. For all we know, children 
who receive continuous and super- 
ior foreign-language instruction in 
elementary school might show im- 
pressive superiority over high- 
school and college students without 
such training. 


PRIMARILY ORAL 


The most important insight into 
methods of teaching FLES comes 
not from traditional educational 
research but from a consideration 
of the nature of language as pri- 
marily a spoken means of com- 


It 


language study by learning to un- 


munication. is natural to start 


derstand and speak simple phrases 


and sentences before one tries to 
read or write them. 

Although it cannot be said on 
the basis results that 


reading and writing should not be 


of research 
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introduced before grade 3 or 4, it 
would seem wisest not to do so, 
because in this way one can capital- 
ize on the ease with which young 
children can handle the spoken 
aspects of language without need- 
materials. The child 
must have, of course, good models 


of speech to imitate. And, while 


ing written 


tapes and televised language teach- 
ing may become important, it is 
undoubtedly of critical importance 
for the classroom teacher to supple- 
ment such teaching. 

All reports of successful FLES 
teaching stress the importance of 
carrying on class work in the for- 
eign language. Materials are now 
available for most of the commonly 
taught languages which will enable 
the to ; 
classroom activities in which the 


teacher carry on lively 
children learn simple commands, 
questions, dialogues, songs, plays, 


the like. 


method which should be empha- 


and There is no one 
sized. Some who have compared 
methods of instruction emphasizing 
respectively, vocabulary, structure 
learning, and “experiential” learn- 
ing, have found that each method 
has its own particular advantages 
and have concluded that the ideal 
method is combination of me- 
thods. 

As J. C. Morrison puts it, “The 
best be achieved 


through daily, purposeful, system- 


a 


learning will 
atic instruction in the vocabulary, 
the language patterns, the sounds, 
rhythm, and intonation [of the lan- 
guage being taught] in a stimula- 
ting experiential social setting.” ® 





Let the Candidate Know about Scoring 


Time Limits and the Behavior 
of Test Takers 


WILLIAM G. MOLLENKOPF 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


=> TATING the time limit for a 
test plays an important part in de- 
fining the nature of the task to 
those who are about to take the 
test. The candidate has a right to 
know what you want him to do. 
He has a right to know whether 
he is expected to finish and to know 
how you intend to score the test. 
He also should have a clear under- 
standing of what he should do if 
time runs out. 

An eminent authority on the 
theory of mental tests, Dr. Gullik- 
sen, has asserted that “at present 
most tests are a composite in un- 
known proportions of speed and 
power.” The context in which this 
remark was made was an attempt 
to distinguish between power and 
speed. I quote his remark here as 
basis for my own observation that 
in some instances our tests leave the 
candidate with insufficient guidance 
as to how we intend to regard 
accuracy or correctness as com- 
pared with rate of work. It may 
not be an undue warping of Dr. 
Gulliksen’s statement to assert that 
one reason why a test may be an 
unknown mixture of power and 
speed is that the candidates weren't 
clearly told what was expected of 


them, time-wise. Consider for a 


William G. Mollenkopf is with The 
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moment some examples. “You will 
be given all the time necessary to 
attempt every item,” is reassuring 
but we are not told whether any- 
one ever stayed far into the night. 
Students taking another test are 
told, “If you work at average speed, 
you will have plenty of time to 
read and answer all of the ques- 
tions.” A wide variety exists in 
such statements made to candidates 
about to take tests. Some of these 
are clear and explicit about what 
testees are to expect, and some are 
not so clear. 

About 10 years ago I had the 
experience of carrying out a study 
on the effects of time limits and 
item placement on_ item-analysis 
data. Two types of test material, 
verbal analogies and arithmetic rea- 
soning, were employed. They were 
given to two groups of high-school 
students. First the students were 
given a time limit so fixed that few, 
if any, were likely to finish. Then, 
using different colored pencils, 
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they were given enough additional 
time so that everyone could con- 
sider every item. After the results 
were tabulated, it was interesting 
to examine the rank orderings of 
the students under the two time 
conditions. 

For the verbal material, it seemed 
to matter little whether the test was 
given as a highly speeded affair or 
with a generous time limit: The 
rank ordering of students was just 
about the same. While, naturally, 
total scores tended to run higher 
when there was ample response 
time, those who scored highest, rel- 
atively speaking, under one condi- 
tion also scored highest under the 
other, and there were no dramatic 
changes in relative standing. 


TIME MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


For the arithmetical reasoning 
type of problem, however, there 
were some students whose relative 
positions within the group were 
markedly affected by the timing 
imposed. The added time permitted 
certain “slow but sure” students to 
show their stuff and to come up 
appreciably in their standings. For 
this type of material, the setting 
of the time limit did make a big dif- 
ference to some of the students in- 
volved. Despite the high correlation 
between the speed and power 
scores, some students nevertheless 
did not show up nearly as well in 
arithmetic reasoning when the time 
limit was stringent as when it was 
generous. 

Now I’m not trying to say that 
by giving them more time, morons 
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become geniuses. But I am saying 
that for the problem-solving type 
of activity involved in the mathe- 
matical reasoning items used in this 
study, a somewhat different type 
of test behavior was apparently 
observed and measured with the 
generous time limit than had been 
the case under the highly speeded 


condition. 


TIME LIMIT NEEDED 


There are some types of tasks in 
which the whole point is missed 
if time is not an element in the 
performance. An example is the 
clerical-type test in which almost 
any candidate could get a perfect 
or near perfect score if time were 
not a factor. For such tests, the 
whole point is how many tasks of 
a very simple type the subject can 
complete in a given time. 

And certain situational perform- 
ance tests need a time limit to get 
results. In Assessment of Men (OSS 
Assessment of Staff, 1948) or in 
Morgan’s more recent The O.S.S. 
and I (1957), a complex task 
(such as crossing a stream with a 
piece of heavy equipment without 
getting it or yourself wet) is to 
be accomplished within a given 
period of time—say half an hour. 
The amount of time provided is a 
vital part of the task. The period 
must be long enough so that signifi- 
cant behavior can emerge, but also 
short enough so that there is a dis- 
tinctly heavy pressure bearing on 
the group. 

In his Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests (1914), Whipple 
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. time meas- 
urements become more significant 


maintained that “ 


and reliable in proportion as the 
task becomes more mechanical and 
less intellectual.” I disagree with 
this sweeping assertion and prefer 
rather to maintain that the nature 
of the timing should depend on 
If time 
is an inherent aspect of a given 


what is to be measured. 


complex performance, then the time 
limits employed should be such as 
to make time an appropriately sig- 
nificant factor in the resulting score. 

One 
quence of imposing shorter time 


very troublesome conse- 
limits on objective tests than will 
allow most candidates to try all of 
the items is that it leads to guessing. 
As time out, the candidate 
who sees that he still has many 


runs 


items to go may take one of several 


courses of action. He may continue 
to plug along, he may try to speed 
up, or he may engage in hurried 
and more or less random marking 
of responses to the remaining items. 


INFLUENCES 


What will he do? That depends. 
What he does is influenced by what 
(if anything) you tell him about 
how you are going to score the test. 
But what he does also tends to be 
influenced by other factors, among 
them how much of a gambler he 
tends to be. Mind you, I’m talking 
here about what sometimes are re- 
ferred to as “partially speeded” 
tests, not the pure speed measure 
involving only simple tasks to be 
carried out as fast as possible. 

Guessing is a problem primarily 


ATION 


DIGEST 


because the people who do not 
finish do not act predictably. Differ- 
ent candidates do different things 
and affect their scores in different 
ways. And let me anticipate myself 
here a bit by saying that no statisti- 
cal adjustment of the scores after 
the fact can control the problem, 
because this is like trying to catch 
the bees after the hive is upset. 
The proper thing to do, it seems to 
me, is to take steps to prevent luck 
from making any significant differ- 
ence in the scores. 


NEED ENOUGH TIME 


One ready way to accomplish this 
is to ensure that all or most all 
candidates have enough time to try 
every item. And, as I stated above, 
I believe that candidates have a 
right to know how you plan to score 
the test and have an understanding 
of what they should do if time 
runs out. If the time limit must be 
set so that the proportion not fin- 
ishing cannot be considered negligi- 
bly small, then my own preference 
would be for instructing the candi- 
date that he will automatically re- 
ceive u/k points of credit for items 
he has not reached, where u rep- 
not 
atempted and k is the number of 


resents the number of items 
alternatives per item. To the extent 
that candidates take this automatic 
credit—a sure thing—in preference 
to gambling, the chance element 
in test scores due to random mark- 
ing of untried items would be 
brought under some control. Furth- 
er, the timid would profit equally 


with the bold. 7 
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Forward-Looking Practices Grow Out of These 


Emphases in Elementary Social Studies 


WILHELMINA HILL 


In Social Studies in the Elementary School Program 


, the elementary- 
school social-studies program, a 
number of important emphases are 
appearing. These have developed 
in terms of pupil needs and social 
trends. 

take the 
unit 


At times these emphases 
form of a social-studies 


and at other times they 
are continuing strands which are 
included in units 


many over a 


period of years. Often they per- 
meate the entire school day and 
are not confined to social studies 
alone. Out of these emphases are 
growing forward-looking practices 
which will enable the elementary 
child of today to assume his respon- 
sibilities with regard to the world in 
which he lives. 

Citizenship.—One aspect of social 
studies and social living considered 
highly important for all pupils in 
a democratic society is citizenship. 
Boys and girls can learn early in 
their school life about the rights 
and responsibilities of themselves 
and others through their daily ex- 
periences of working and playing 
in groups. Children can also learn 


many things about government, 


both directly and indirectly. Some 


elementary schools have student 


councils, which carry on various 
responsibilities and activities. They 
make the 
school program in such matters as 


safety, hospitality, health, school- 


real contributions to 
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ground care and beautification, and 
celebration of holidays. And when 
children select representatives to a 
school committee or council, they 
are learning about leadership and 
their 
first experiences in representative 


“followership” and having 
government. 

Economic Education.—In recent 
increased 


years, has 


been given to economic education 


recognition 


as an important area of learning at 
Chil- 


dren can learn a great deal about 


the elementary-school level. 


work and about workers and var- 
ious kinds of management. Through 
their school and home 
experiences, can learn 
about saving and banking, budget- 
ing, earning money, and buying 
goods and services. They may, for 
example, have a play store or post 
office and they 


various 
children 


may purchase 
tickets for sport excursions, often 
having earned all or part of the 
necessary money. By many meth- 
ods, ways are being found to help 
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children toward understandings 
which will lead them on the path 
toward economic efficiency, both 
now and in their later lives. 

Conservation Education.—Since 
it deals with the wise use and con- 
servation of our natural resources 
in their relation to man, conserva- 
tion education is receiving wide- 
spread attention in elementary 
schools. The children may develop 
a small watershed, build check 
dams, and plant cover crops on the 
school’s grounds, at their own 
homes or farms, or at camp to save 
the soil. They may plant trees 
and establish bird feeding stations. 
Children who engage in such activi- 
ties for conservation and the wise 
use of our resources gain much 
skill, understanding, and enjoyment 
in their natural environment. For 
them conservation becomes a way 
of life. 

Aviation.—Interest in airplanes 
and other aspects of an air-space 
age is high. As children learn 
about aviation and its increasing 
dramatic developments, they can 
gain science and _ social- 
They can 


many 


studies understandings. 
learn global geography, including 
knowledge about the people, lands, 


over which 
Aviation education is 
frequently taught in units which 
can be found at almost any grade 
level when the children have an 
interest in planes and/or space 
flight. It is also widely taught as 
a part of transportation units, espe- 
cially at the third-grade level. New 
developments and happenings in 


oceans, and _ routes 


planes fly. 


aviation and space flight are con- 
tinuously studied as a part of cur- 
rent events. 

Technological and Social Devel- 
opments.—In this decade, tech- 
nological and social developments 
have been appearing with dramatic 
and sometimes shattering impact 
on man. Accompanying these new 
developments in automation, space 
flight, jet planes, atomic energy, 
and medical science are changes 
and transitions in society—in the 
way in which men live. All of 
these developments are important 
in the lives of children now in 
elementary school. Some of these 
new developments may be found 
in the regular school texts and 
references. Others may not. Pub- 
lishers and their authors revise their 
texts as frequently as they can but 
it is almost impossible for them to 
keep up with current developments 
due to the rapidity of change. This 
means that much social-studies con- 
tent must come from the news and 
thus becomes an integral part of 
current affairs as well as of the 
regular social-studies curriculum. 


MORAL VALUES 


Spiritual and Moral Values.—The 
development of spiritual and moral 
values is a concern of the entire 
school curriculum, but it has spe- 
cial significance in the social-studies 
program. Much of our historical 
and cultural heritage is «. the 
heart of the social-studies content. 
Through meaningful study and 
activities, children learn basic ele- 
ments of American culture. They 
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learn about esteemed ideals of 
democracy and about spiritual and 
moral values which have made our 
country a leader among nations. 
Under our Constitution there is a 
separation of church and state, and 
certain responsibilities in the matter 
of spiritual values are left with the 
church But social- 
studies programs usually contain 
some content about the place of 
religion and the church in Ameri- 
In some places children 


and home. 


can life. 
may visit one or more churches as 
a part of becoming acquainted with 
their community. In intermediate 
grades children learn something 
about the religion of people in 
other countries in connection with 
their study of geographic areas. 
Practices vary from state to state 
as to the way in which religious 
education, as such, is available to 


children; but the development of 
spiritual and moral values by our 
children 


is a concern of schools 
everywhere. 


OUR HERITAGE 


Our American Heritage.—Teach- 
ers should help boys and girls learn 
as much as possible about our 
heritage. Most schools give much 
attention to teaching the history of 
our nation, and integrated history 
and geography programs are to be 
found in several of the grades. 
Children also learn about their 
historical and cultural heritage 
through poetry, biographies, stories, 
films, recordings, pictures, and 
many other media. Since children 
and young people, as well as older 
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citizens, travel abroad or meet 
foreign visitors in this age of rapid 
transit, it becomes increasingly 
important that children understand 
and respect their own cultural and 
historical background if they are to 
interpret it well to others. Ameri- 
cans have one of the richest and 
most varied cultural backgrounds in 
the world because of the melting 
pot from which our population is 
formed. It is important that 
schools place much emphasis on 
helping children to know and 
understand this heritage, which is 
theirs to enjoy and protect and 
which makes our nation great. 


GEOGRAPHIC 


Geographic Understandings.— 
More important than ever before 
are geographic understandings in 
this age of aviation and space 
flight. To be able to understand 
the news on television and radio 
and in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, it is imperative to have a 
good background in geography. 
Children begin to gain this back- 
ground when they learn about their 
neighborhood and community and 
go on to gain geographic under- 
standings about their state, the 
nation, and the world. Learning 
about the peoples of the world and 
their relation to their environments 
is an important focus of learning. 
Geography related to current hap- 
penings in the world has a high 
priority for attention. This type of 
geography often requires consider- 
able research activity on the part 
of pupils and teacher to secure ade- 
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quate information about the geo- 
graphic factors needed for fully 
understanding items in the news. 

Current Affairs.—Social studies 
can be made interesting and up to 
What 

and 
screen, hear on radio, read in news- 


date through current affairs. 
children see on_ television 
papers and magazines, and observe 
in their travels and community life 
is usually tied in with their social- 
studies program. Such events as 
the voyage of the Nautilus provide 
excellent material for social studies. 
They may give leads to units, area 
studies, or depth studies of a par- 


country. They 


y enrich 
social-studies learnings and exper- 


ticular 


iences from day to day. 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Human Relations.—During ele- 


mentary-school years, human rela- 


tions has become an important 
aspect of social learning and living. 
At the same time that children are 
learning about social-studies sub- 
they 
in participation, coop- 


leadership, 


ject matter, are also having 
e xpe r ie nces 
eration, and responsi- 
bility, which help them grow into 
They learn 
to get along well with other 
children and with adults. 

In addition to learning how to 
participate effectively in group 
learning 
about the history of their rights and 
responsibilities. They learn about 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights at their maturity 
levels and as their experiences in 


effective citizenship. 
how 


situations, children are 
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group living relate to these docu- 
ments. 
International Understanding. — 
Because of our nation’s position in 
world affairs and the impact of 
aviation and the space age, inter- 
national understanding has become 
increasingly significant for our 
boys and girls. Emphasis on under- 
standing the peoples of the world, 
international relations, and interna- 
tional organizations is widespread 
in our schools. The development 
of international 


however, 


understanding, 
carried on at 

the 
case. 


is being 
appropriate places 
grades than was formerly the 


lower in 


Primary children as well as those 


in kindergartens and _ nursery 


schools are having initial exper- 
iences and contact with people of 
other countries through travel, tele- 
vision, books, foreign visitors, and 
At school 


their communities they 


other means. and in 
; often 
see and hear visiting teachers and 
play with children from other 
They meet parents with 
backgrounds or 
begin early 


may 


lands. 
interest. 
about 
international organizations through 
the activities Red 
Cross, and Unesco. They 
attend or participate in observances 
of an international nature, 
United Nations Day 
American Day. 


foreign 
They to learn 
of the Junior 
Unicef, 


such as 
and Pan- 


By the time pupils have reached 
the third grade their social-studies 
program should have extended 
their interests far beyond commun- 
ity life—to the state, the nation, 
and the world. ° 
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What Is a Decent Standard? 


Dare Schools Set a Standard in English Usage? 


Rospert C. Poo.ey 
In The English Journal 


, O the question, “Dare the 
schools set a standard in English 
usage?” I shall—in Yankee-fashion— 
answer with another question: Do 
we dare not to set a standard? 
To this there seems to me to be 
but one answer: We should not and 
We 


are committed by duty and by 


cannot fail to set a standard. 


conscience to bring every student 
as close as possible to the attain- 
ment of a decent standard of Eng- 
lish usage by every means at our 
But what is this decent 
standard and by what terms do we 
describe it? 


command. 


One of the commonest misunder- 
standings of the point of view of 
the linguistic scholar with regard to 
English grammar and English usage 
is that and 
reports changes which take place 


when he _ observes 
in the English language, he thereby 
weakens the position of the Eng- 
lish teacher and lowers its stand- 
ards. It is extremely important to 
us all to correct this misapprehen- 
sion and to recognize why the 
objective study of our language 
properly interpreted results in a 
strengthening of standards rather 
than in laxity. We need to examine 
what is meant by a standard. It 
may well be that a misconception 


of the nature of a language stand- 


ard is at the root of the misunder- 
standing. 
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In all 


human behavior to which standards 


Reported 





matters concerned with 


may be applied, it will be found 
that such standards, far from being 
fixed and unchangable, are actually 
only approximations within a fairly 
wide range of latitude and toler- 
ance. A standard in human con- 


duct is a sort of gentleman’s 
agreement as to the norm reason- 
ably expected, but behavior super- 
ior to this norm and behavior infer- 
ior to it are tolerated to a fairly 
wide degree. When the behavior 


exceeds the limit of tolerance to 
the point of becoming noticeable, 
amusing, embarrassing, or annoy- 


But 


remains 


ing, the standard is violated. 
deviate behavior 
the of normally 
accepted tolerance, the standard 
may be said to be maintained. 
Let me cite one example: A 
gentleman when seated is expected 


when 


within range 


to rise when a lady enters the room. 
What are the 
degrees of tolerance? Behavior may 
and often does range from a cere- 
monial rising with a bow and the 


This is the standard. 
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offering of a chair to a half-hearted 
semisquat movement as a sort of 
grudging recognition of the stand- 
ard, The latter behavior is on the 
edge of tolerance; if it becomes ha- 
bitual and noticeable, the offender 
may be considered a boor. On the 
other hand, excessive politeness and 
ceremonial attached to this simple 
standard becomes amusing or 
annoying and it also violates the 
standard of behavior. Within the 
range between these extremes, the 
standard is considered to be met. 

But social customs also change 
with time. We must be aware that 
the norms of expected behavior— 
in other words the standards—shift 


Let 


from one period to another. 


me remind you that before the 
turn of the century every hotel, 
restaurant, and public parlor in 


which gentlement gathered were 
adorned with cuspidors, and most 
private homes possessed them, even 
if discreetly concealed. Here is a 
custom once tolerated or taken for 
granted which today is outside 
the pale; a hostess would be 
shocked to be asked to produce a 
cuspidor. 

Now we return to language. 
Language is a form of human 
behavior subject to change and to 
a range of deviation within the 
range of acceptance tolerance. Let 
us face these facts in all seriousness. 
What we call “good English” is a 
gentleman’s agreement covering a 
range of acceptable behavior, 
exactly parallel with the observance 
of standards in types of 
This range can 


other 
human behavior. 
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be described, it can furnish a pat- 
tern of behavior, it can set a stand- 
ard of the sort that an intelligent 
scholar of English can accept and 
use. 

It remains to define and describe 
the standard of English usage we 
may properly set for our classes. I 
shall quote a definition I wrote 
nearly 30 years ago, which was 
adopted by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and then I 
shall set down some particulars: 


Good English is that form of 
speech which is appropriate to the 
purpose of the speaker, true to the 
language as it is, and comfortable 
to speaker and listener. It is the 
product of custom, neither cramped 
by rule nor freed from all restraint; 
it is never fixed, but changes with 
the organic life of the language. 


SPECIFIC ITEMS 


A definition so broad leaves the 


classroom teacher with a _ great 


many specific decisions. ‘To assist 
in making these decisions I offer a 
few specific items. Teachers of 
English should seek to teach the 
following: 


1. The correct uses in speech and 
writing of I, me, he, him, she, her, 
they, them. (Exception, it’s me.) 

2. The correct uses of is, are, was, 
were with respect to number and 
tense. 

3. Correct past tenses of common 
irregular verbs such as saw, gave, 
took, brought, bought, stuck. 

4. Correct use of past participles 
of the same verbs and similar verbs 
after auxiliaries. 

5. Elimination of the double nega- 
tive: we don’t have no apples, etc. 

6. Elimination of analogical forms: 
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ain't, hisn, hern, 


etc. 


ourn, theirselves, 

7. Correct use of possessive pro- 
nouns: my, mine, his, hers, theirs, ours. 

8. Mastery of the distinction 
between its, possessive pronoun, and 
it’s, it is. 

9. Placement of have or _ its 
phonetic reduction to v between i 
and a past participle. 

10. Elimination of them as a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

1l. Elimination of this here and 
that there. 

12. Mastery of use of a and an as 
articles. , 

13. Correct use of personal pro- 
nouns in compound constructions; as 
subject (Mary and I), as object 
(Mary and me), as object of preposi- 
tion (to Mary and me). 

14. The use of we before an 
appositional noun when subject; us, 
when object. 

15. Correct number agreement 
with the phrases there is, there are, 
there was, there were. 

16. Elimination of he don’t, she 
don’t, it don’t. 

17. Elimination of learn for teach, 
leave for let. 

18. Elimination of pleonastic sub- 
jects: my brother he; my mother she. 

19. Proper agreement in number 
with antecedent pronouns one and 
anyone, everyone, each, no one. With 
everybody and none some tolerance 
of number seems acceptable now. 

20. The use of who and whom as 
reference to persons. (But note, Who 
did he give it to? is tolerated in all 
but very formal situations. In the 
latter, To whom did he give it? is 
preferable.) 

21. Accurate use of said in report- 
ing the words of a speaker in the 
past. 

22. Correction of lay down to 
lie down. 

23. The distinction between good 
as adjective and well as adverb, e.g., 
He spoke well. 
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24, Elimination of can’t hardly, all 
the farther (for as far as) ‘and Where 
is he (she, it) at? 

This list of 24 kinds of correc- 
tions to make constitutes a very 
specific standard of current Eng- 
lish usage for today and the next 
few Some elements in it 
may require modification within 10 
years; some possibly earlier. 


years. 


Conspicuous by their absence 
are several which were on usage 
lists by which we were taught. 
Examples y distinction 
between shall and will; any refer- 
ence to the split infinitive; and 
objection to like as a conjunction, 
to the phrase “different than,” to 
the expression “He is one of those 
boys who is . . ., and to the use of 
myself as a polite substitute for me 
in “I understand you will meet Mrs. 
Jones and myself at the station.” 
Also absent is the insistence on the 


are: any 


possessive case standing before a 
gerund. 


These items and many others 
like them will still remain caution- 
arv matters left to the teacher’s 


discretion. In evaluating the writ- 
ing of a superior student, I would 
certainly call these distinctions to 
his attention and point out to 
him the value of observing them. 
But this is a very different matter 
from setting a basic usage stand- 
ard to be maintained. I think it 
is fair to say that the items I listed 
first lie outside the tolerable limits 
of acceptable, current, informal 
usage, and that the ones above are 
tolerated at least, and in some 
instances are in very general use. ® 








What Does the Research Show? 
The Use of Appraisal Data by Guidance 


and Personnel Workers 


Frep C. PRoFF 


In Review of Educational Research 


a HOUGH progress has_ been 
made in test theory and test valid- 
itv, there remains a disappointing 
lack of attention to the problem of 
practical application of appraisal 
data. 
administrators, and guidance work- 


Too frequently the teachers, 


ers who are required to utilize the 
data have a minimum of technical 
understanding. The potential rich- 
ness of the data is missed because 
of their limited training and the 
pressing necessity of using every 
means at hand to cope with prob- 
which immediate, 


lems require 


practical solutions in the best 
interests of the student. 

There are many factors which 
temper and shape interpretation of 
test 
worker is trained to interpret these 
factors, his efforts will yield little 


to further his understanding of the 


data. Unless the personnel 


client or the client’s understand- 
ing of himself. 

Test data have taken on an even 
greater significance since the enact- 
ment of the National Defense Edu- 
Act of 1958. 


testing programs are under way in 


cation Large-scale 
many schools that have not hereto- 
fore employed objective measuring 
instruments to any extent. 

There is a considerable emphasis 
currently on the identification of 
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the talented and this is reflected 
in a number of studies reporting 
the characteristics of such youth. 
Some 


several researchers in this area will 


comment on the work of 
illustrate the necessity for broad 
data. 
Anderson, Tate, and Smith studied 
a number of 


knowledge in the use of 
characteristics in a 
large sample of high-school seniors. 
After 


influence of 


considering the possible 


variables, such as 
school size, academic subjects, and 
they 


that an acceptable criterion for 


sex differences, concluded 
exceptional performance other than 
the intelligence quotient must be 
Arnold and Liddle have 
supported the view that test scores 


sought. 


are a foundation on which one 
builds, not a finished end product. 

In a review of current appraisal 
procedure, Super observed four 
steps in the process: (a) obtaining 


data about the client, (b) drawing 
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inferences from the data which help 
develop a picture of the client, (c) 
establishing hypotheses derived 
from the inferences, and (d) making 
predictions of future behavior. If 
one accepts these as basic elements 
of the appraisal procedure, he will 
probably admit that the two inter- 
mediate steps represent the differ- 
ence between effective utilization 
of knowledge and educated guess 
work. Many people can accumu- 
late data, and, in practice, the 
guidance worker too often immed- 
iately proceeds to the predictive 
the potential 
effectiveness of the data and invali- 


phase, neglecting 
dating the economy of any predic- 
tion. 


SCIENCE APTITUDE 


Aptitude for science is also an 
area of great current interest and 
some research has been conducted 
in an attempt to throw light on 
talent in this field. For example, 
Vineyard studied the influence of 
academic ability and interest on 
the choice of a college major in 
He stated that the ACE 
Psychological Examination Q-score 
yielded information 
about the kind of ability important 
for success in science and that 
scientific and computational scales 
of the Kuder Preference Record 
were indicative of the prerequisite 
interests. He concluded _ that, 
though the field of science attracts 
more than the expected proportion 
of majors, many more students in 
college could successfully pursue 
These students 


science. 


significant 


scientific study. 
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constitute a reservoir of talent that 
would respond to efforts directed 
toward the development of scien- 
tific interest. 

Of all the areas of measurement 
influenced by the National Defense 
Act, and 
aptitude testing has probably felt 


Education achievement 


the greatest impact. However, the 
possibility for systematic research 
in this field extends far beyond the 
the Act. 
of researchers 


original provisions of 


Among a number 
who have reported on their work in 
this area are Henderson and Masten 
who reported on six predictors of 


Webb em- 


ploved five in his study of first- 


college achievement. 


year students of dentistry. In an- 
other investigation of college stu- 
the high- 
useful for 
predicting over-all freshman grades 


dents, French found 


school record more 
than the quality of work in the 
major field. Belai, Kennedy, and 
worked with the 
problem of prediction of achieve- 
ment at the college level. 


Vinevard also 


Layton and Swanson, comparing 
scores on the Differential Aptitude 
Tests at grades 9*and 11, found 
the Verbal Reasoning Score the best 
single predictor of eleventh-grade 
test scores and high-school rank. 
High School General Educational 
Development Test scores have been 
analyzed by Leton. Wellman com- 


pared the predictive values of single 
scores and results of multiple-factor 
tests of mental ability. 

Wilson, 
Runkel sought additional informa- 
tion to add relevance to test results. 


and Mohandessi and 
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The former studied the effects of 
educational environments 
and the latter 
examined some of 
the socioeconomic factors associated 
with academic aptitude. 

The work of these investigators 
gives evidence that in achievement 
testing and academic-aptitude test- 
ing the profession is moving to- 
ward more effective utilization of 
data. 

Useful work also is being done 
in the area of relationship of per- 
sonality to scholastic aptitude. 
Scarf, studying the differential 
between the Q and L scores of ACE 
Psychological Examination for indi- 
cations of emotional problems, 
found a high incidence of poor 
academic achievement and emo- 
tional disturbance among the group 
whose Q-L score differential ex- 
ceeded the median of 16 percen- 
tile points. Holland concluded 
that success in college can be pre- 
dicted more effectively if measures 


various 
on achievement, 
investigators 


of scholastic aptitude are combined 
with personality measures and sug- 
gested the possibility that college 
achievement is the result of a gen- 
eral cluster of personality and apti- 


tude variables. 


Appraisal by Children 
© The fifth-grade teacher, who always had her picture 
taken with her class, noticed a pupil looking through the 


pictures. * 
1e repliec 
I plied, 


‘Are you looking for a friend?” 
“I’m trying to see which of your classes aged 
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Concerning the effective use of 
appraisal data, there is continued 
interest in this subject, and research 
continues. Research, however, has 
raised many questions and has 
done little to clarify many basic 
Guidance and personnel 
workers make use of appraisal data 
in many practical ways—to group 
students, for example, or to plan 
a curriculum; there is a growing 
body of respectable research on 
prediction for such purposes. 

On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to find significant research on 
the use of appraisal data in the 
Research has 


issues. 


counseling interview. 
all too frequently stressed the use 
of appraisal data’as a mechanical 
and rational procedure rather 
than a complex process with both 
cognitive and conative dimensions. 
In other words, because of the 
personal affect inherent in the 
acceptance or rejection of appraisal 
data by the client, research designs 
will have to take account of not 
only what data are used or learned 
by the client, but also why they are, 
or are not, acceptable to the client. 
Perhaps only practicing counselors 
will be able, or inclined, to carry 
through this type of research. ®° 


she asked. “No,” 


you the most.”—From Dixie Roto Magazine. 


® Kindergartner, 


showing bathroom scale to a friend: 


“All I know is, you stand on it and it makes you mad.” 
From Philadelphia Newsletter. 
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THE EpucaTIon Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


No Score, Again.—The 86th Con- 
gress went home September 2 
after taking of most of its 
housekeeping details but without 


care 


passing a major education bill. It 
came close to that goal, but al- 
though federal-aid proponents tried 
until the very end, they were un- 
able to bring the two Houses to- 
gether on a school-aid measure. 
The usually considered 
more favorable to education, had 
acted in February to pass a two- 
year bill which would have given 
the states freedom to allocate fed- 
eral grants either for school con- 
struction or teacher salaries. The 
House, unwilling to come to grips 
with the larger educational prob- 
lems of this decade, met as a Com- 
mittee of the Whole last May and 
produced a four-year school con- 


Senate, 


struction bill. On two previous oc- 
casions, the controversial Powell 
amendment had complicated the 
but at this session it was 
incorporated without too much 
trouble in the House bill, which 
was then passed by a small but 
sturdy margin of 206 to 189. 

The House bill would have pro- 
vided $325 million during each of 
four years, to be allocated to the 
states on the basis of school-age 


issues 


population. 

The House and Senate were un- 
able to get together to reconcile 
the different versions of the educa- 
tion bills. The Senate had appoint- 
ed conferees; the House failed to 
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secure unanimous consent for this 


purpose and was required to send 
the request to the House Rules 
Committee. This committee, de- 
signed to act as expediter and traf- 
fic cop, operated, in fact, as under- 
taker for the school-aid bills. Its 
dominant coalition of conservatives 
of both parties refused to reconsid- 
er its action and effectively kept 
the school bill bottled up until 
Congress adjourned. 

The 87th Congress will have to 
start tackling the problem of fed- 
eral aid to education all over again 
—and from the beginning. 


Continued Support.—While the 
86th Congress was unwilling to 
venture into new educational ser- 
vices, it continued its support for 
established programs. 

In its closing days, the Congress 
approved the 1961 appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, including a 
$489 million item for U. S. Office 
of Education activities and grants. 
This is $26 million more than was 
appropriated for 1960. 

The largest item was for pay- 
ments to federally affected school 
districts ($250 million); the next 
largest, for the National Defense 
Education Act ($173 million). Also 
provided for were the long estab- 
lished vocational-education _ pro- 
grams and the more recently cre- 
ated school-library services. 

In fact, Congress extended the 
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Library Services Act for five more 
years, authorizing $7.5 million for 
each year. The new law is essen- 
tially the same as the one passed 
in 1956 when there were an esti- 
mated 70 to 80 million Americans 
in rural areas who had no access 
to public libraries or were served 
by grossly inadequate facilities. 
Representative Carl Elliott, Dem- 
ocrat told the 
when the 
“Forty 
million people in rural America will 


from Alabama, 
that next year, 
original measure expires, 


House 


still have inadequate or no library 
service. That means that 
half . of the problem 
mains. te this period of four years 
five million books have been 
bought with the money . Two 
hundred new eitaiahlions are now 


about 
re- 


crawling across rural America, 
laden with 1,000 books each. The 
states and local communities have 
enthusiastically entered into the 
spirit of this bill and, as a result, 
state appropriations to library ser- 
vices have increased 54 percent 
and local appropriations have in- 
creased 45 percent. Large-scale 
buying and cataloging of books 
have cut costs of operations, and 
the movement toward larger admin- 
istrative library units has increased 
efficiency and economy.” 


Elementary School Issues.—The 
elementary — school 
“strive for dignity” 


should not 
by likening it- 
self to a high school. Instead, it 
should stick to its last and teach 
every child the rudiments of all 


know ledge—reading, writing, speak- 
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ing, listening, observing, reasoning, 
computing, discovering, and creat- 
So said the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission in a new report 
issued last month. 
The 20-member body made pub- 
its views in a statement en- 
titled Contemporary Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education. 
document focuses 


y 
ing. 


lic 


The 27-page 
attention on cur- 
rent criticism of elementary educa- 
tion and the demands being made 
on it by the public. These include 
pressures that reading be taught in 
the kindergarten; that foreign lan- 
guages be introduced in the early 
elementary grades; that homework 
loads be heavier and tougher; that 
pupils failing to meet rigid achieve- 
ment tests be flunked and required 
to repeat the entire grade. 

No skill education is more 
fundamental than reading, the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission ad- 
mitted. At the same time, the EPC 
said, research findings show that 
only some children gain from 


in 


an 


early start; others should not begin 
reading instruction in kindergarten 


“It is a matter of serving pupils on 
an individual basis.” 

The EPC takes note of demands 
to start the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages at an earlier age. There is 
some justification for this, it says, 
because foreign languages have 
considerable potential for shaping 
attitudes toward other peoples and 
for interest in the cul- 
tures and languages around the 
world. 


arousing 


However, the Commission adds, 


skill in the English language is 
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more important for American pupils 
than skill in a foreign language. 
Then, too, mathematics, the social 
studies, and science are areas of 
prime importance in the elemen- 
tary school. In view of these points, 
the EPC insists that a foreign- 
language program is not justified 
in the elementary school if it en- 
croaches on pupil progress in the 
areas of the school’s basic respon- 
sibilities. 

Turning its attention to home- 
work, the that 
homework, as distinct from extra- 


Commission says 
curricular activities, becomes most 
valuable when adapted to each 
child. It warns that some pupils 
do not live in a real “home.” For 
them, little good can come from as- 
signments which cannot be satis- 
factorily completed without a home 
library, seclusion, time for uninter- 


rupted study, or parent interest. 


“A mere increase in work assign- 
ments will not necessarily produce 
an increase in learning.” 

To promote or to fail is a ques- 
that both 
and the public. There are rare 


tion disturbs teachers 


cases when it is desirable for a 
pupil to repeat a year, but these 
children tend to accept the infer- 
ior role in which they are cast, then 
shape their attitudes accordingly, 
the EPC says. The solution to the 
problem is one of grouping chil- 
dren so as to offer the best possible 
learning situation for each child 
and to progress continuously rath- 
er than by inflexible annual promo- 
tion. 


Concludes the EPC: “Many is- 
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sues will persist and new issues will 
arise. One element, however, is 
common to all issues in elementary 
education. This is the central role 
of the There is no 
substitute for a person of high in- 


tegrity, who is sensitive to children 


teacher 


” 


and professionally trained ... 


Money to Colleges.—First it was 
a trickle. Then it grew to a 
freshet. Now it’s a stream. 

Such were the stages of the flow 
of federal funds into the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

What this stream is doing to 
the quality and structure of Ameri- 
ca’s system of higher education has 
concerned many a thoughtful edu- 
At last, 
a study called “The Survey of Fed- 
eral Programs in Higher Educa- 
will some 
answers. 

The U. 


estimates 


cator and federal official. 


tion” soon provide 
S. Office of Education 
that from $1.5 to $2 
billion Treasury dollars pour into 
colleges and universities each year. 
different 
fellowships are in operation, each 
administered by a different federal 


A half-dozen graduate 


agency. Five federal agencies 
conduct major research programs, 
Loans 


to students, grants for college hous- 


using university facilities. 


ing and for teacher training are 
among other enterprises bringing 
millions of federal dollars into the 
stream of higher education. 

The trouble is that the federal 
money stems unevenly from a 
multitude of federal agencies and 
pours unevenly into the institutions 
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of higher learning. Research in 
science gets a larger share of the 
dollar than that in the humanities. 
Federally financed institutes train 
only teachers in science, math, and 
foreign languages; no funds are 
available for teachers in the social 
sciences. 

Federal dollars frequently lure 
an institution into a research activ- 
ity it is really not equipped to 
carry out. On the other hand, be- 
cause some federal agencies like 
to deal with large, well established 
institutions, there is danger that 
the smaller campus will be ignored 
even though it is equipped to carry 
on a federally financed project. 

“The y of Federal Pro- 
grams in Higher Education” is 
designed to examine these and 
other impacts of the federal dollar 
on the American campus. It is 
directed by J. Kenneth Little, a 
former Deputy U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, now on leave from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

“The facts from this survey 
should help educators and the 
government make sound decisions 
regarding the course of 
higher education,” says Homer D. 
Babbidge, Jr., of the U. S. Office 


of Education. 


Survey 


future 


Potpourri.—As the 1960-196] 
school year began in earnest, of- 
ficials in Washington took note of 
these facts, trends, and issues: 
Enrolments Up—An_ estimated 
48,650,000 students, from kinder- 
garten 


through college, are in 


school this fall, according to an es- 
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timate by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. This is an increase 
of nearly 2 million over 1959-1960 
for the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. It reflects the rising 
birth rate since the beginning of 
World War II. 

Teachers Vote—Teachers 
much active in exercising 
their right of franchise than are 
average American citizens. That’s 
the finding of the NEA Research 
Division, based on a large sam- 
pling of teachers. When asked if 
they had voted in the most recent 
election, 86 percent said they had; 
6.4 percent failed to register, 
though eligible; and 3.5 percent 
failed to go to the polls. The high- 
est percentage of citizens of vot- 
ing age going to the polls in a na- 
tional election since World War 
II was in 1952, when 63 percent 
voted for President and 59 percent 
voted for a candidate for the U. 
S. House of Representatives. In 
other years, voting participation 
was much lower. 

For November 1960, the NEA 
estimates that there will be 1.5 
million public-school instructional 
personnel. If 86 percent were to 
vote, about 1.3 million teachers 
would influence the outcome. 

Children Help a Farm Problem— 
Children who drink milk in school 
drink more milk at home. A sur- 
vey by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture shows that children in 


are 
more 


schools participating in the school 
milk program consume 7 percent 
more milk at home than children 
in other schools. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Louisville, Ky.: Samuel V. Noe, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded the late Omer Carmichael. 

Asheville, N. C.: Woodrow P. Grif- 
fin has been named successor to E. C. 
Funderburk, now superintendent of 
New Hanover County Schools, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Norfolk, Va.: Edwin L. Lamberth, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded John J. Brewbaker, re- 
tired. 

Waterbury, Conn.: John G. Gilmar- 
tin has retired. 

Greenville, Miss.: R. J. Koonce re- 
tired in August after 40 years in edu- 
cation. 

Jersey City, N. J.: James E. Rey- 
nolds has retired. 

Watertown, N. Y.: Harold  T. 
Wiley, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, has succeeded Harry D. Case, re- 
tired. 

Union City, N. J.: William G. Fied- 
ler, formerly assistant superintendent, 
is now superintendent. 

San Mateo, Calif.; Norman R. Nae- 
gle, formerly deputy elementary su- 
perintendent, has succeeded Walter 
A. Jack, resigned. 

Aberdeen, Idaho: George E. Pow- 
ell, formerly of Dietrich, Ida., has 
succeeded R. A. Weston, retired. 

East Orange, N. J.: Henry E. Ken- 
topp has retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Suffolk University, Boston, Mass.: 
Dennis C. Haley, formerly superin- 
tendent at Boston, 
president. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: Henry H. Hill 
has announced his retirement in 
August 1961. 

Cameron State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lawton, Okla.: Richard Burch, 
formerly superintendent at Clinton, 
Okla., is the new president. 

College of William and Mary, Wil- 


Mass., is now 
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liamsburg, Va.: Davis Y. Paschall, 
formerly Virginia state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is now 
president. 

University of Detroit, Mich.: The 
Rev. Laurence V. Britt, formerly 
dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences, has been named successor to 
The Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, 
who has been appointed chancellor. 

University of Chicago, Ill: R. 
Wendell Harrison, vice-president and 
dean of faculties, has been named 
acting chancellor, succeeding Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, chancellor since 
1951. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Yeshiva University, New York: 
Joshua A. Fishman, formerly of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
named dean of the graduate school 
of education, succeeding Benjamin 
Fine, resigned. 

Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette: Allen R. Schwarz, formerly 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation, North Central College, Na- 
perville, Ill., has been appointed di- 
rector of student teaching, succeed- 
ing Ed Pfau, now dean of education. 

Westminister College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa.; Clara E. Cockerille, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, Kit- 
tanning, Pa., is now professor of edu- 
cation, graduate program of school 
administration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

James R. Squire, assistant profes- 
sor of English at the University of 
Illinois, has been named executive 
secretary, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, succeeding J. N. 
Hook, also of the University of IIli- 
nois. ; 

James W. Reynolds, University of 
Texas, Austin, has been appointed to 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA. 
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RECENT DEATHS: 

Hollis A. Moore, who resigned as 
superintendent, Tyler, Tex., last 
spring to become regional represent- 
ative for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, died in August. 

Percival M. Symonds, professor 
emeritus of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the 
age of 67. 

Arthur Cutts Willard, president 
emeritus of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, at the age of 82. 

Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
emeritus at Atlanta, Ga., and a for- 
mer president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, at the age of 81. 
New Criterions 
A revision of the policies and cri- 
terions used by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools as the basis for ac- 
crediting schools has recently been 
announced. 

Some of the major changes: 

Teaching loads.—The ratio of 
pupils to teachers and other profes- 
sional staff members of the high 
school shall not exceed 27 to 1. 
The total pupil load for a teacher 
shall not exceed 170 pupils per 
day, except in certain activity-type 
classes such as typewriting, physi- 
cal education, and music. 

Preparation in teaching fields.— 
Teachers shall be assigned only to 
those subjects in which they have 


at least 18 semester hours of prep- 


aration. 

Adequacy of library collections. 
1,200 
of high-school 
textbooks, or at least seven books 
per pupil enrolled, whichever is 
larger, shall be provided in the li- 


—A minimum collection of 


books, exclusive 
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brary until a school’s enrolment 
reaches 500. For each pupil from 
500 to 2,000 enrolled, at least four 
additional books shall be provided. 
And at least three additional books 
per pupil shall be provided for 
each pupil above 2,000. 

Library expenditures.—After the 
library is provided with a minimum 
collection, the annual expenditures 
for books and magazines exclusive 
of textbooks and audio-visual ma- 
terials shall be $2.50 per pupil for 
the first 200 pupils, but not less 
than $400; $1.50 per pupil for the 
next 300 pupils; and $.75 per pupil 
for each pupil above 500 enrolled. 

Length of school year.—The 
length of the school year shall be 
at least 180 days, with classes ac- 
tually in session 175 days. 

Graduation requirements.—Four- 
year senior-high schools shall re- 
quire a minimum of 16 units, or 
160 semester hours, for graduation. 

Pupil load.—The 


courses and 


number of 
the 
pupil carries each year should be 
determined on the basis of his 


activities which 


needs and capacity. In some cases, 
pupils may be allowed to graduate 
in less than the time recommended 
(four years), provided that sound 
guidance procedures have been 
followed. 


Desegregation Picture 
DESEGREGATION of 14 more school 
districts in September brought to 
765 the total number of districts 
in the south having biracial schools 
to some degree, according to 
Southern School News. 
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New Orleans and 
Houston, were under court orders 
to desegregate for the first time 


Two cities, 


with the opening of the new ses- 
but their status remained 
doubtful. Officials in each case con- 
tinued legal efforts to block federal 
orders calling for some degree of 


sion, 


integration. 

If New Orleans does not deseg- 
regate its schools this session, the 
South again will have five states 
this year with complete segre- 
high 
schools: Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 


gation in elementary and 
ana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. 

The Southern 


ports that one new district deseg- 


School News re- 


regated this year in Arkansas, two 
in Delaware, one in North Caro- 
lina, two in Oklahoma, two in Ten- 
nessee, one in Texas, and five in 
Virginia. It points out, however, 
that the number of Negroes attend- 
ing classes with whites was ex- 
pected to remain at 6 percent of 
the total Negroes enrolled in the 
public schools of the South. 

Only 2,838 school districts are 
biracial out of the total 6,676 dis- 
tricts in the 17 southern and bor- 
der states, plus the District of Co- 
lumbia. Consolidations in several 
states have reduced the total num- 
ber of districts from 7,016 to 6,- 
676. 

Reed Sarratt, a Winston-Salem, 
N. C., be- 
came executive director on Sept. 
1 of Southern Education Reporting 
Service (SERS), succeeding Ed- 
ward Ball. The SERS, which oper- 


newspaper executive, 
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ates under a Ford Foundation 
grant, publishes Southern School 


News. 


New Colleges in Florida 

Six new colleges were opened in 
Florida with the start of the fall 
session this year. This number in- 


cluded one four-year university, one 


four-year college, and four two- 
year junior colleges. 

The new state university is the 
of South 
Tampa, which greeted a freshmen 
class of 1,800 on Sept. 26. The 
school will add a sophomore class 


University Florida at 


in 1961 and will achieve full four- 

year university status in 1964. 
Florida College, 

St. Petersburg, which opened this 


Presbyterian 


year, also will add a class a year 
until 1964. It is now constituted as 
a liberal-arts college. 

The new junior colleges are lo- 
cated in the Miami, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fort Pierce, and Cocoa areas. 
They bring the total 
junior colleges in the state to 24. 
Nineteen been 
1957 when the state legislature au- 


number of 


have added since 
thorized expansion of the junior- 
as well as the 
start on the University of South 
Florida. 

In 1959 the legislature approved 
plans for another university at 
Boca Raton tu be opened in 1964 
and one at Pensacola to open in 
1968. It is estimated that a total 
of 170,000 students will be seeking 
admission to state-supported col- 
leges and universities within the 
next 10 years. 


college program, 
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Photography Payola 

Tue Professional Photographers of 
America, Inc., at its recent con- 
vention in Chicago, censured the 
practice .of school officials and 
photographers who make under- 
the-table deals to obtain school 
photographic contracts. 

The resolution declared that the 
photographers “condemn the giv- 
ing of monies or other things of 
value for personal enrichment to 
individuals for the purpose of se- 
curing contracts, or for special 
treatment in connection with such 
operation. We consider such con- 
_ duct unbecoming to a professional 
photographer and a violation of our 
Code of Ethics.” 

The resolution also asked school 
officials to take necessary action 
against members of their staffs who 
invite, encourage, or accept things 
of value for “having used their 
good offices to secure contracts for 


school photography.” 


New Los Angeles Program 


A SPECIALIST-TEACHER Program, 
probably the first in American edu- 
cational history where a_public- 
school system has assumed a share 
of the responsibility of training its 
own teachers, started this fall in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Called one of the nation’s most 
significant steps in teacher-train- 
ing, the program got under way in 
September when 51 embryo Spe- 
cialist Teachers went to work as 
paid teacher-assistants in 10 Los 
Angeles public high schools, at the 
same time being graduate students 
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on their way to masters’ degrees 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Both the Los Angeles school 
system and the University of South- 
ern California are partners in the 
program. The program also has re- 
ceived $660,000 support from the 
Ford Foundation. 

The program not only is de- 
signed to train teachers as they 
work at teaching, it will assure 
them of full-time teaching posi- 
tions in the city school system. It 
is expected that in the next five 
years the Specialist Teacher Pro- 
gram will train and see assimilat- 
ed into the Los Angeles system ap- 
proximately 250 of these special 
teachers. 

“The program portends a new 
relationship between public-school 
systems and colleges and univer- 
sities,” states Irving R. Melbo, 
dean of the USC school of educa- 
tion. “At the same time, the pro- 
gram will advance teacher-prepara- 
tory standards by a full year.” 


Requirement Laxity 
Tue standards of individual cities 
in regard to requirements for 
language teachers in elementary 
schools seem to be more realistic 
than those set by their states. These 
are the preliminary findings of 
the Modern Language Association, 
which has been surveying the field 
for the U. S. Office of Education. 
Eleven states, it reports, have 
no special requirement for lan- 
guage teachers in elementary 
schools. Some states require less 
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than 12 hours of college foreign- 
language study for certification. 
No state requires the teacher to be 
able to speak the language being 
taught. 

The full report of the study is 
expected to be made next June. 


TV Special on Education 

EDUCATIONAL experiments in Amer- 
ica will be the theme of a TV spe- 
cial to be shown on the CBS tele- 
vision network Nov. 13. The edu- 
cation special will deal with team 
teaching in Lexington, Mass., the 
teacher-training program at Har- 
vard summer school, and the air- 
borne TV experiment being con- 
ducted at Purdue University. Ar- 
thur D. Morse is the writer and 
producer for the program. 


Language Center Inventory 

A SEVEN-MEMBER committee on 
area centers has 
formed by the American 
Council on Education to make an 
of the centers for the 


languages and 
been 


inventory 


study of rare languages which have 


been established under Title VI 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Members of the new committee 
are: E. Wilson Lyon, Pomona Col- 
lege, chairman; Y. R. Chao, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; 
Peter Elder, Harvard University; 
Gerard J. Mangone, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Ruth Mulhauser, Western 
Reserve University; Charles E. 
Odegaard, University of Washing- 
ton; and the Rev. Walter J. Ong, 
St. Louis University. 
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The inventory is expected to be 
completed by June 1961. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 7-12, Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation, NEA, and County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 9-13, Association of School 
Business Officials, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 13-17, Public School Adult 
Educators, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 17-21, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 20-22, Youth Conference on 
the Atom, Chicago, Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 6-12, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 7-10, National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 15-19, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Sante Fe, N. M. 

Nov. 23-26, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 5-9, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 9-12, White House Conference 
on Aging, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 11-15, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit, 
Mich 

Feb. 22-25, American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 5-8, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, II. 

Mar. 11-14, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 12-16, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 18-22, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Education of the Gifted. Merle 
R. Sumption and Evelyn M. 
Luecking. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 499. $6.50. 

Every teacher is a_ teacher of 
gifted children whether he wills it 
or not; gifted children may appear in 
any classroom at any time, say the 
authors. 

This book is a presentation of 
research and theory, of organization 
and procedure, and of practice and 
personnel, which deals with instruc- 
tion of the gifted from infancy 
through the college years. 

The book presents formal and 
informal methods in __ identifying 
giftedness. It discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of special 
school programs, including curriculum 
enrichment, homogeneous grouping, 
and acceleration. It also tells how 
present and future special programs 
can be implemented at all levels. A 
detailed analysis of the personal and 
professional qualifications deemed 
desirable for the teachers of the 
gifted is included. 


Professional Administrators 
for America’s Schools. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administra- 
tors, 1960. Pp. x + 310. $5.00. 
This, the 1960 Yearbook of the 

AASA, reviews the present status of 

the American public-school superin- 

tendency, including preparation, selec- 
tion, education, and the changing 
nature of school administration. It 
then goes on to make proposals for 

“making school administration the 

profession its leaders covet and often 

claim.” 

Included in the book is a nation- 
wide survey of the career patterns of 
school superintendents, an analysis of 
present-day academic and professional 





preparation of superintendents, and a 
study of in-service growth. The final 
chapters look at the problems involved 
in implementing the proposals made 
for improvement. 

This is the last yearbook of the 
AASA, a series which started in 1923. 


Business Management of Local 
School Systems. Stephen J. 
Knezevich and John Guy 


Fowlkes. New York: Harper 
Pp. vii + 


& Brothers, 1960. 

328. $9.00. 

This book, concerned solely with 
school business management, incor- 
porates the results of research and 
publications of the U.S. Office of 
Education as well as illustrations from 
actual school conditions and the 
writings of practicing school officials. 

Among the topics covered are: 
accounting for receipts and expendi- 
tures, auditing, cost analysis, insur- 
ance, property management, manage- 
ment of indebtedness, purchasing, 
financial reporting, salary scheduling 
and payroll administration, account- 
ing for student-body activities, and 
managing school transportation and 
food services. 

Special helps are included in the 
book for those who have little knowl- 
edge of business terminology. 


Administrative Relationships: 
A Casebook. Jack A. Cul- 
burtson, Paul B. Jacobson, and 
Theodore L. Reller. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv + 
517. $6.75. 

This book contains 17 engrossing 
case studies on school administration. 
The case histories, selected on the 
basis of interest, variety, and potential 
for developing an _ understanding 
about administration, include data 
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pertinent to such disciplines as psy- 
chology, political science, and 
economics, as well as educational 
administration. 

In addition to the case studies, the 
book discusses the method of case 
analysis, preparation of cases, and 
case-method teaching, and includes a 
section on administrative concepts, 
including communication, building 
morale, administering change, and 
decision making. 


How Adults Learn. J. R. Kidd. 
New York: Association Press, 
1960. Pp. 324. $4.75. 

This book is intended as a guide- 
book, not a textbook. It is meant as 
an aid in an inquiry into what is 
known, what has been said, and what 
is being found out about adult 
learning. 

Dealing first with the concept of 
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learning through life, Dr. Kidd 
refutes many myths and _ half-truths 
which aborted past efforts to ui ‘eash 
the potential of the adult mind. He 
uses concrete teacher-learner tech- 
niques to emphasize a variety of 
ways to apply his ideas on adult 
learning. He shows the specific role 
and task of the teacher in the adult- 
learning process. 

The author believes that the main 
goal of adult learning is to develop 
men and women who are, at the same 
time, compassionately sensitive as well 
as tough-minded. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 
How and Why Wonder Book of 
Electricity. Jerome J. Notkin and 
Disney Gulkin. How and Why Won- 
der Book of Rockets and Missiles. 
Clayton Knight. How and Why 


JUST OFF THE PRESS — SEND FOR THE NEW 


Free McKnight’s Catalog 


TYPICAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Good Manners: The . 
Magic Key 

As Others Like You bd 
And Tests On Social . 
Usage 

College Know-How 
Guidance In 
Elementary Schools 
Selecting An 
Occupation 


Understanding 
Ourselves 

Growing Up 

Exploring Occupations 
® Success In The 

World Of Work 

The Bobby G 

You And Your Future 
You And Your 

Work Ways 


FILL IN COUPON TO 
RECEIVE CATALOG. 
DESCRIBES OVER 23 

INTERESTING, PRACTICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE BOOKS. 


1960 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Dept. 825, Bloomington, Illinois 
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Wonder Book of Dinosaurs. Darlene 
Geis. How and Why Wonder Book 
of Rocks and Minerals. Nelson W. 
Hyler. New York: Wonder Books, 
1960. Pp. 48 each. $.50 each. New 
titles in this series of books. 

A Journey through Many Lands. 
Revised by Harold D. Drummond. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 192. $4.12. 

Elementary French. Joy Humes. 
Childrens Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 64. 
$1.00, paperbound; $1.88, cloth. 
Designed for grades 5 and up. 

Matter, Energy, and Change. 
Washington, D.C.: Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
50. $.50. Discounts in quantity. 
Explorations in chemistry for 
elementary-school children. 

Learning about Role-Playing for 
Children and Teachers. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1960. Pp. 40. 
>. 49. 

Bonjour, Venez Voir, Je Sais Lire, 


and Je Lis Avec Joie. M. Raymond 


and Claude L. Bourcier. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
96 each. $.88, $.96, and $1.00, 
respectively. Books 1-4 in the new 
elementary French series. 

From Rocks to Rockets. Solveig 
P. Russell. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1960. Pp. 62. $2.75. 
Tells the story of the development of 
simple tools and simple concepts of 
physics. 

From the Cave to the City and 
Man Makes His World. Patrick 
Lynch. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 62 each. $2.95 each. 
Two new books in the Science for 
Young Readers series. 

SECONDARY 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage, 
and Family Living. (Third Edition.) 
Judson T. Landis. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
384. $4.16. 

Avery’s Solid Geometry. 
by William C. Stone. 


Revised 
Boston: Allyn 


ATION DIGEST 


and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 
245. $3.56. 

The General Education Class in the 
Secondary School. Louise E. Hock 
and Thomas J. Hill. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xvi + 232. $4.00. 

Refresher Speller. Tobias O. Chew. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. viii + 127. $1.92. 

Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1960. Pp. xvii + 132. 
$2.50, paperbound. With Discussion 
Guide, $3.00. 

Modern High School Chemistry. 
Edward F. Pierce. Modern High 
School Biology. Dorothy F. Stone. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1960. Pp. xii + 109 and viii + 
96. $1.50 each. Two Science Man- 
power Project monographs on recom- 
mended courses of study. 

West's Story of Our Country. 
Revised by William FE. Gardner. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 658. $5.20. 

Student Teaching in a Secondary 
School. Thomas J. Brown. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 
viii + 223. $3.75, paperbound. 
Includes a 72-page detachable manual 
Guiding a Student Teacher. 


Pp. viii + 


COLLEGE 

Students’ Guide to Efficient Study. 
(Fourth Edition.) Luella Cole. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. viii + 67. $1.00. 

Music Education in Action; Basic 
Principles and Practical Methods. 
Archie N. Jones. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1960. Pp. xx + 523. 
$7.25. 

Basic Philosophies of Education. 
Christian O. Weber. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xii + 333. $4.50. 

American Education; An Introduc- 
tion. (Revised Edition.) Emma Rein- 
hardt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xiii + 458. $5.00. 


OCTOBER 





EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 





BASIC PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 
Christian O. Weber, Wells College 


“This is an excellent and very useful text. Not only could this book be used as a 
basic text for a philosophy of education course, but it could also be used in general 
philosophy courses as outside reading.” George G. Dawson, New York University. 
1960, 345 pages, $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
George J. Mouly, University of Miami 


“Excellent combination of research with classroom implications—logical development 
in a readable text.” Lyle O. Estenson, Carleton College. 
1960, 568 pages, $5.50 


RINEHART EDUCATION PAMPHLETS 


A Handbook for the New Teacher; Are You A GOOD Teacher? Homework: A Guide 
for Secondary School Teachers; The Unified Curriculum: A Case Study, Grades 7-8; 
Case Studies in School Supervision; Using Committees in the Classroom; Teaching 
Beginners to Read; Teaching Study Habits and Skills; How to Evaluate Teachers and 
Teaching. $1.00 each. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 





Education Act of 1958. New York: 
The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, 1960. Pp. 8. Free. 


Entrance Examinations. 


College 
Louis K. Wechsler, Martin Blum, and 


Sidney Friedman. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1960. Pp. xi +305. 


$1.95. 

A History of Western Civilization; 
Vol. 2: From 1600 to the Present. 
Thomas P. Neill, Daniel D. McGarry, 
and Clarence L. Hohl. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1960. Pp. xii + 1274. $6.95. 


GUIDANCE 

Careers in Education. Richard 
Wynn. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1960. Pp. xii + 307. 

What Could I Be? Walter M. Lif- 
ton. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1960. Pp. 33. $.54. 
Teacher's Manual: Introducing the 
World of Work to Children. Pp. 23. 
$.50. 

Standardized Tests for Use in Con- 
nection with the National Defense 


1960 


GENERAL 

Helping Your Gifted Child. Ruth 
Strang. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. xi + 270. $4.50. 

Intramural Sports. (Third Edition.) 
Pat Mueller and Elmer D. Mitchell. 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. vii + 443. $6.00. 

Free and Inexpensive Learnin 
Materials. (Tenth Edition.) Published 
by Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn., 1960. 
Pp. 252. $1.50. 

Education in a Free Society, Vol. 
II. Henry Steele Commager, Robert 
McEwen, and Brand Blanchard. Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1960. Pp. 62. $3.00. 
One of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Founda- 
tion Lecture Series. 
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Philosophy in the Mass Age. 
George P. Grant. New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 1960. Pp. 128. $3.00. 
An essay on the fabric of Western 
culture and the need for a new moral 
philosophy. 

Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary. 
(Revised Edition.) D. P. Simpson. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. xviii + 883. $7.00, 
plain; $7.75, thumb-indexed. 

Philosophy for American Education. 
Kenneth H. Hanson. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
ix + 310. $5.50. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
(41st Edition.) Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, 1960. Pp. 1287. $10.00. 

A Firsthand Report on _ Soviet 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1960. Pp. 63. 
$1.00. Discounts in quantity. 

The Cost of a Schoolhouse. 
York: Educational Facilities 
tory, 1960. Pp. 144. Free. 

Public School Finance Programs of 


New 


Labora- 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


the United States, 1957-58. Albert R. 
Munse and Eugene P. McLoone. 
U.S. Office of Education Booklet Misc. 
No. 33. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $2.00. 

The Literature of Liberal 
Education, 1945-57. 
and Dorothea Berry. 
Scarecrow Press, 
+ 308. $6.50 

Educating for Economic Compe- 
tence. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1960. Pp. v + 
78. $1.00. 

Implementing Enrichment through 
a Curriculum Consultant. Gladys 
Grimjes. Languages for the Gifted. 
L. Clark Keating. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
National Association of Gifted Chil- 
dren, 1959. $.25 each. 

A Handbook for the New Teacher. 
Willard Abraham. New York: Rine- 


hart & 1960. Pp. 60. 
$1.00. 


Adult 
J. D. Mezirow 
New York: The 
Inc., 1960. Pp. x 


Company, 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


1 would also like more information on 
isted in this issue: 


Address 


Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston Books 

McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 

"] Scott, Foresman 

Dictionaries 
[] Tangley Oaks 
Materials 


following books and other materials 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OCTOBER 














JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 


Build the dictionary habit with dictionaries 
your pupils can and will use. 
There's a et tis 

ADVANCED 


——— THORNDIKE- 
- carom BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 


to give every child the language 
help he needs at each stage of 
his development from Grade 4 


HIGH SCHOOL = through high school. 


DICTIONARY 
Grades 9-12 





SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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Here at Tangley Oaks we believe 


that education is more than the 
“acquisition and impartation of 
knowledge, skills and discipline 
of character”—it is preparation 
for living—COMPLETE LIVING. 


TANGLEY OAKS publishes a 
variety of learning tools for use 
in the home, school, and library. 
These include reference works, 
children’s literature, history, cre- 
ative activities, and parent guides. 


As a means of “preparation for 
complete living”, these materials 
are the end result of laboratory 
testing in our own and co-operat- 
ing school systems...of participa- 
tion in educational workshops and 
clinics...of skillful editorial direc- 
tion of a worldwide staff of schol- 
ars and specialists. 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
3 
PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


“Dedicated to the creation 
of better books” 


Bock Row, Left to Right: WILLIAM VAN TIL, Ph.D., Chairman, Dept. of 
Secondary Education, New York University « Chairman, CAREY CRONEIS, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., D.Eng., Provost of Rice Institute « E. T. McSWAIN, Ed.D., 
Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University «FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
B.A., Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Front Row, Left to Right: KARL S. BERNHARDT, Ph.D., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Assistant Director, Institute of Child Study, The Laboratory School, 
University of Toronto ¢ SELMER H. BERG, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California « A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Consultant, 
U. S. Office of Education; Consultant, Southern Regional Education Board 


This distinguished advisory board is a source of 
knowledge and guidance for our editorial staff. 

Our TANGLEY OAKS Laboratory Schools show us 
what the children want. Our Board of Educators 
makes certain the material is educationally sound. 


Result: fine books which children love to use . . . and 
will read. 


Publishers of — 

AMERICAN EDUCATOR Encyclopedia 

l~Authentic—Up-to-Dote 
WONDERLAND OF OF KNOWLEDGE 

A Colortully Written, Pictorial Encyclopedia 


MY BOOK HOUSE . BOOK TRAILS - 
Selected and Graded Literature for Children 
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